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LITERATURE. 


WEARINESS. 
To-day we are tired of pleasure ; 
We have sung and we have danced. 
But have so mi nt our leisure, 
That joy n is disentranced. 
ough bird and though breeze be in tune, 
And the leaves be most merry in June. 


To-day we are tired of labour ; 
We have worked with sordid aim, 
And be it with spade or sabre, 
Alike we've lost the right to fame. 
an ag? =~ te ee hy 
If the sun should neglect but to shine. 


To-day we are tired of loving ; 
Hearts have grown too old to feel, 
All things sternly disapproving, 
0 the to stone or steel. 
ay we have ’d was not May ; 
Nature sad, may soul yet be gay? 


To-day we are tired of living ; 
worn and heart-worn am I ; 
If forgiven as I am forgiving, 
Then peace were mine, and I would die. 
Brook, bough, breeze and bird, now adieu! 
Winter’s snows weave a shroud, too, for you. 





O, then, we shall tire no longer, 
Where the soul shall truly be ; 
Then the weak shall be as the stronger, 
ee 
Now and now breeze are in tune, 
And the leaves are most merry in June. 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTH-DAY OF AGASSIZ THE NATURALIST. 
may 23, 1857. 


From Dwight’s Journal of Music, June 5. 


adh wy A by Longfellow, and 


unread 
manuscripts of God.” 


wandered away and away, 
th Nature, the dear old nurse, 
g to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
his heart began to fail, 

e would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 


him still a child, 
not let him go, 
times his heart beats wild 


+ 


And the mother at home says 
For his voice I listen and 
It is growing late and dark, 
my boy does not return!” 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT. 


“Hark! 


’ 


Reared tenderly, she t her few brief years, 
_— fears— 


etme, eee 
eep not for her ! 


of nine—kept from all care and sirife— 
Weep not for her! 


not for her! she’s now a cat with wings : 
Perhaps a dweller in the 
Purring with joy, amid all 


for ever banished from her eyes— 
Weep not for her! 


| 


) 


| 


|; same 5 a ne is asserted to be the “gem.” In other words, I was | your route,” drawing a 


} 
| 
| 


| 


they will long keep in 


| 


Weep not for her! her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, pure as a kitten’s dream ; 
Calm as her own washed face at day’s decline ; 
Soft as the scent of catnip ; rich as cream. 
Then lay her under ground all snug and nice, 
For like the * Puss in boots,” she'll catch no mice— 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! there is no cause for woe, 
Bat nerve the drooping spirit that it walk 
Unshrinking in this ratty world below, 
And bear life’s ills ; thy tears can’t call her back. 
Thou’lt meet her when thy fleeting years have flown, 
With radiant whispers in that brighter home— 
Weep not for her! 
Newark Mereury. 
ee 


IRISH ADVENTURE. 
A SUBALTERN’S STORY. 


Once upon a time, when the Duke of York—God bless him !—reigned 
at the Horse Guards, and it was an article of faith that the commander- 
in-chief could do no wrong—an illusion now happily dispelled—it was 
ordained fate and his Royal Highness that I, in Jollynose, a jovial 
subaltern in the Royal Fire-eaters, should become a temporary inhabi- 


MY 


| tant of that island which one of her enthusiastic children maintains to | 


be the “ first flower of the earth,”’ and which another of her well-wishers 
proposed should be sunk for ten minutes in that sea, of which, on the 


quartered in 

Not the prosperous, well-behaved, slow-going Erin of these degenerate 
modern days, when bogs are wilfully drained and cultivated, to the de-— 
struction of snipe-shooting ; when corn-fields are arrogantly superseding | 
the good old-fashioned potato-gardens ; and Irish gentlemen have been | 
occasionally known to their tailors’ bills ;—but the lar whisky- | 
drinking, jig-dancing, shillelah-flourishing, rebellious “ ould Ireland” of | 
forty years ago, when the pig had the run of the parlour, and every 
man’s house was his castle, from which he defied the law and all its my 
midons ; and when a landlord guilty of the absurdity of mr for his 
rent was shot, as a matter of eourse, from behind a hedge by his injured 
and justly indignant tenant. 

of the milk-and-water served up to us now-a-days on this side 

of the channel as Irish intelligence, chronicling nothing more serious 
than a shindy at an election, or a row in the Four Courts, the curious in 
such matters might any day, in the “ glorious old times” I speak of, en- 
joy @ thrilling account of some atrocious murder or sa fac t, 
to rdenincne batch of such minor ccanguaasiten as hun 
a bailitt, a 
cess-server. 


@ gauger, or cutting off the ears of an unfortunate pro- 


One of De mest cemnpent inttintiens > Sup welihing é was the 
illegal manufacture of whisky ; and the duty of assisting vil power 
in its su) on was looked upon with almost as much dread as banish- 
ment to Sierra Leone. The unfortunate individual en; in the un- 


congenial sport of still-hunting was converted for the being into a 


greatest favour that could be conferred upon him: with which cheerful 
sentiment he left me to commence packing. 
“Hurrah!” I exclaimed in an ecstasy of delight, “I thought that 
| bit about a ‘ wounded spirit’ would hook him, What a lucky thing that 
his fair one should have thrown him over just in time to save me from 
Ballyblanket! It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. Now I can 
keep Julia all to myself.’ But, alas! I was destined to illustrate in my 
| own person the ——— of human affairs in general, and military ones 
| 
| 





in ticular. I was oning without my commanding officer, and 
hallooing before I was out of the wood—or rather bog. My praiseworth 
attempt to oblige the interesting victim of unrequited attachment prev: 
an utter failure. I had written to the adjutant, asking him to negotiate 
the exchange of duties, thinking, of course, no objection could be raised 
| in the orderly-room ; when, in the midst of my frantic demonstrations of 
| joy at my release, a knock came to m door, and in walked that awful 
functionary himself with my note in hi y 
| matter from the official way in which he clattered into the room, and my 
heart sank within me at the rattle of his steel 
| “ The colonel desires me to tell you,” bawled Dumbell, standing bolt 
| upright, and speaking in the loud monotonous tone in which he used to 
| ead ont the proceedings of © court-martial on parade, “ that he regrets 
| exceedingly it is out of his power to grant your request, as he has speci- 
| ally selected you for the command of the detachment about to proceed to 
| Ballyblanket on account of the implicit confidence he places in 
, judgment, and the admirable qualifications pa possess for the sa 
| tory discharge of the important and difficult duties you will be called on 
to perform ; which means, Jollynose, my boy,” said Dumbell, with a 
wink, dropping his official bellow, and subsiding into my arm-ebair, “ 
| you've been bleeding the old a leetle 


tossing it on the table ; “ you start to-morrow.” 

“What!” I screamed ; “not even twenty-four hours’ notice ?”’ 

“ Case of emergency,’’ replied the adjutant, who on duty-matters spoke 
. te oy staccato sentences ; “ gauger disappeared—last seen at Bally- 

eh 

“ fon ae ageing, «] haven’t a thing packed ; and my ser- 
vant’s a room.’ 

“Can't hel: it—eolouel's order—parade ere a sharp. I 
| thought,” said Dumbell, poking the fire with the end of scabbard, 
|“ when I saw you aces oon the old fellow every night, and joking 
| him about his bad play, your fun wouldn’i last very long. Take my 

advice,” said he solemnly, as he rose to depart, having successfully 
| smashed a nob of coal into “smithereens,” “ never — of 





regular Robinson Crusoe, with all the exciting accompaniments enjoyed 
by that illustrious exile ; as the distillation of the outlawed spirit was 
carried on in the wildest and most uncivilised parts of the country, inha- 
bited only by a race of savages, who were accustomed to look > 
house on fire as an amusing pyrotechnic display, and “ potting” a 
through his parlour-window as rather a meritorious action other- 
wise. It is therefore not surprising that this duty was unpopular among 
mili men ; for though perfectly willing to lay down their lives for the 
good their country in a fair fight, there were very few candidates for 
honour and glory of being shot sitting by a wild Irishman. 
Entertaining strong objections myself to an animated target 
under any circumstances, and being naturally of a social disposition, no 
language can express the intensity of disgust I enced on gz 
one evening in that perem: volume, the Regimental Order-Book, that 
Lieutenant a would hold himself in readiness to proceed with a 
detachment to Ballyblanket, there to be stationed, and assist the civil 
power in the suppression of illicit distillation. It is to re- 
| peat the energetic e ion I made use of as I sent the manu- 
| ofthe ordetly sergeant wh had brought it. “Hold myecif ia readiness!” 
| it who tm “ m 
I exclaimed Vitterly, when the non-commissioned officer had vanished, 
after gravely picking up the book and saluting without moving a mus- 
cle countenance. “ Just as if I should ever be ready to exchange 
all the fan and jollity of uarters, with a steeple-chase and a dozen 
balls in tive, for solitary vegetation in the middle of some Irish 
» Wath meene te epeeh: to bas Ge priest and the exciseman, and no- 
thing to eat but eggs and bacon.” To be obliged to leave unfinished, at 
a most interesting crisis, a flirtation I was engaged in with Julia Mack- 
intosh, the prettiest girl in the place, to the envy of a score of rivals, and 
march to Ballyblanket, a semi-barbarous little town somewhere in Wick- 
low, the female population of which walked about with bare legs and no 
bonnets,—O, it was too horrible! But I determined not to resign myself 
to my fate withont a struggle. Although an order once issued is sup- 
a ay apa 
a substitute, i m escape oom. ung 
over me of exile from mess, and separation from the only girl I ever truly 
loved in that part of Ireland. 
I rushed frantically about the barracks, and expatiated in glowing 
terms, and quite at random, on the beauty of the mountain scenery, 
the excellence of ng to be obtained at Ballyblanket,—of 
which I knew of Kamtschatka. I lly re- 
resented to each and every subaltern I met, that ing my place 


only be a source 
on to himself, but — also overiastinngly oblige 





gay 


youn 
and was plunged into the lowest depths of despair in 
mediately gave him the benefit of the enthusiastic 

their shame, had failed to a) 
so soothing to a 


state fairly overcame eg gad adhe rg epee He didn’t 
econ ser 
to him wen 





— 
of | grumble, which relieved me very much—I 


which fancy that 1 had suddenly 


t, 
at Ballyblanket. He gave in at once; this touching allusion to | sauri 


waters certain], 
will, while it lasts ; but when once over, 
year. In Ireland, however, it rains all the 
to December it is one continual shower-bath ; and 


waistcoat ; so that amphibious 
tants of that excessively moist little island have only two 

istence—the thoroughly wet and unpleasantly damp, w! may per- 
haps account for their extreme aversion to water in ts undiluted state, 


administered internally. 

I discovered on my arrival that Ballyblanket was a occasional! 
coneted bar a seliiory detachment, was what is technically called a 
half-billet station, that is, neither barrack nor billet, with the miseries of 
the one and the discomforts of the other skilfully combined. 

A dilapitated old building had been hastily for our reception, 
in one corner of which I was accommodated oe eee Sarees ee 


“< 


their wet march, and soon made themselves tolerably comfortable ; 
being no feather-bed soldier m: , and a bit of a pher to boot, af- 
ter Phad let off my the Briton’s usual safety-valve—a good 
of a bad business ; to m: , soon m ig jo! 
ctor alesumaataness that Gn TE Mark Tapley veal tine allowed at 
forded considerable for “ coming out strong.” 
Ballyblanket was not a cheerful place. Situated at the foot of a bleak 
and desolate mountain, and nearly surrounded by a vast expanse of black 
"it required no great stretch of the imagination to 
down into one of those chaotic regions 
istatng aoe pidge Lage ~ Apky tg 
ty among those or seen & yo- 
floundering about in those Toky 
been fit accompaniments to the thoroughly antediluvian and uncomfi 
table appearance of the prospect. 
~ lelngl the oN prep tg Be ba ameee Argh 
name with thee: on t’s dwe! % 


had been nally intended for a court-house ; but justice 
Iittle epprectsted, und so roughly treated by the tants, that she had 
long since taken her departure, and her temple had fallen into disrepair. 











er 
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The remainder of the town consisted of a straggling street of miserable 
hovels, in which a continual battle appeared to be raging between the 
pigs and the rest of the population, and which I am bound to state, in 
Justice to those sagacious animals, they invariably got the best of. I 
could not help remarking, that the majority of the human occupants of 
these sties consisted of women and children ; and on inquiring into the 
cause of the absence of the male sex, I was informed that “ boys” 
were always busily engaged “ cutting turf,”—a professional term, I af- 
terwards discovered, for brewing whisky ; in which meritorious oceupation 
it soon became my painful duty to interrupt them. 

It is generally admitted that a certain unmentionable personage has 
not been treated with justice in the various portraits that have been 

inted of him, and that he is not by any means of so sable @ hue as he 

as been maliciously re nted. In the same way, I discovered that 
even Ballyblanket had its advantages, consisting in first-rate shootin: 
and a genial parish-priest ; and when not officially engaged {mn persecul- 
ing the unfortunate “ turf-cutters,”’ | managed—in total oblivion of mess, 
balls, and steeple-chases, and with only an occasional sigh for the girl I 
had left behind me—to pass my days very pleasantly, slaughtering snipe 
in the bogs, and my nights, with equal enjoyment, playing chess with 
Father Patrick. : 

His reverence had taken me under his especial protection. All sorts 
of unpleasant anathemas were invoked upon the head of any one doing 
me the slightest injury, and no euraged whisky-manufacturer could take 
summary vengeance me for the destruction of his property without 
incurring certain excommunication and every other le 
and penalty it was in the power of the jovial Father Patrick to inflict. 

It was lucky I had such a friend to stand between me and harm, for the 
“ boys’ had no cause to bear me any particular good will. My arrival 
bad been the signal for the commencement of a vigorous crusade against 
the al-fresco distilleries with which the district abounded ; and when a still 
had been marked down, though any thing but a labour of love, I had no- 
thing to do but order oat my men, and assist the excise-officers in the ex- 
ecution of their duty of destroying the implements and capturing the pro- 

For the first two months we were very busy, and requisitions 

m the civil were pre wo deere | us out of our beds, as seizures 
were generally made at night ; but at the end of that time business began 
to get “ slack,” as the shopkeepers say, and an alarming rise in the price 
of the condemned t showed what havoc we had made among its pro- 
been taken, and their apparatus destroyed ; others 
had migrated further into the mountains, where gaugers were unknown ; 
and the few that remained conducted their illegal proceedings with such 
secrecy a8 to baffle the attempts of the most sharp-scented exciseman to 
discover their hiding-places. One man in particular, a Mr. Barney O'Toole, 

su to be a deserter from some regiment, and celebrated all the 
qeattty round for the superior quality of his brew,—-was known to have 
an establishment in the neighbourhood in full work ; and though a large 
reward was offered for any information leading to the discovery of a still, 
the “ Old Soldier,” as he was called, had hitherto eluded all detection, 
and continued to supply the population of Ballyblanket, myself among 
the number, sub rosa of course, with the most delicious mountain-dew that 
ever gladdened the heart of a lonely subaltern. 

By the merest accident I became acquainted with the spot where this nee- 
tar was distilled. I was strolling one day = a desolate valley, gun 
in hand, on my way to a «pring tenanted by a lively little Jack snipe 
that bad become quite an old acquaintance. I had nearly reached my 
amall preserve, and, with both barrels at full cock, was expecting my 
invaloerable little friend to get up with a screech, and whiftle off as usual 
w a shower of No. 8, when I found myself suddenly en- 
veloped in one of those heavy mists that were continually stalking like 
= about the country, which soon increased toa drenching rain. I 
ooked in vain for shelter. Not a creature was in sight, and, as far as 1 
knew, | was miles away from any human habitation ; so “ reversing ” m 
ae! Soe ww al rock, under the lee of which I crouched, 
and having ligh' my pipe, noes made up my mind for a duck- 
ing. My thoughts, I suppose, their colour from the surrounding 
soenery, and I soon became wrapped in a study of the brownest descrip- 
tion. I settled catirely to my own satisfaction that the colonel was an 
avaricious old tyrant, and myself a persecuted individual. I speculated 
as to who had taken my place in the elastic affections of Miss Mackintosh. 
By an transition, my thoughts wandered to Mra. Brown, my t’s 
wite ; and was decking whether that invaluable woman would hash or 
minoe the leg of mutton that had formed my yesterday's dinner, when my 
ruminations were ware Rade LT through the 
we, Capereely gating fe e rock under which I was sitting. 

He tailed T, frieze-coat and hayband gaiters. 
1 could not see his face, for he kept his head down, butting like a ram at 
the gusts of wind that swept Gm Se valley ; and with one hand hold- 





on bis for a hat and ng a stout blackthorn, 
eS Sted th wer Bo heen De t t of the muzzle of 
cen 


dcpasite there, he could not have jumped higher than be , 


tation acting, I suppose, as a kind of mental blister, 
he said, tagging ata carroty lock that was 
nd with one of his hay-band- 


obeisance, 
“Ooh! is it you, captint I’m glad to see yer honour looking so 


of showing it, Barney,” I replied ; for by this 
time I had eo pee im as the notorious Mr. O'Toole. 
he, with a comical look, “ I thought it was Misther Gin- 

(this was the excise-officer). 1 ask yer honour’s pardon for takin’ you 
fr ; but the rain blinded me.” 
“T's for T'm not,” isaid. “1 expect you're after no good 
on the mountain, “ad 

“ | was only takin’ a sthroll this fine soft day,” said he, tying to look 
the character of an innocent stroller, and failing utterly in the attempt. 

“ None of your nonsense,” I said, taaghlng at his idea ofa fine day, and 
looking about for some trace of the still, which I guessed from his man- 
ner was not far distant. “ Where's the shop, ch, Barney t” 

This question quite upset his assumed composure ; and he whined, 
aveadfally alarm “ Ah, captin, you woulda’t rain a poor man that’s 


‘ye afaid ot th 

« O, don’t be of that,” I said ; “ I’m not on duty to-day.” 
His face brightened directly. “ Then, by me sowl, its myself that's 
ie os ee honour ; and won't you walk in out of the rain?” 
offer of shelter was most acceptable, as the weather, to use Barney's 
Cxpression, was softer and softer ; but I tried in vain to detect 

of he so hospitably invited me to enter. I could 
mee but the rock I had been sitting under, in a crevice of which 
there grew some stunted furze-bushes. I was not long oy ignorance 
of the entrance to Nt gpa mountain wae ; oo first 
peered cautiously about,—an unnecessary proceeding on his part, as the 
than ever,—he palled aside the ihe I had noticed, 
darted through a low opening —— had entirely concealed, and beckonin 
me to follow, disa) into a passage, from the recesses of whic 

fies as pt eagensbery, ox nstetticoaling th 
, a8, notw ng the test 
, that part came several times into severe contact with jagged 
a angles of rock, raising bumps unknown to phrenology ; 
I to progress come distance in a swimming tion before 1 
into a -sized cavern, smelling unmistak ot whisky. 

“ Yer honour’s welcome,” said my host, bareheaded and bowing, as 
soon as I had exchanged my horizontal for a Pay ng position. 
ane ww , you've got quite a snag little parlour »” I said, looking 


. - A? anug enough,” said Barney, grinning. “It’s little I want, if I'm 
et alone, 
“if could only heighten your passage a little,” said I, rabbing m 
head, ait would be more eenveaiont for your friends.” did 
“T don’t care much about convanience, you see, captin. You'll know 
your way better another time. But sit down, yer honour,” 


SE 
[ 
& 
z 


cau 
and 


He 


said Baraey, | 
turning up a —— looking tub for my accommodation, “ while I bar 


the door ;” and he dived into his tunnel, 

During the minute or two my host was en: arranging the shrub- 
very that formed the chevewx-de-/rise of his lit en 2 maperenn Oiae 
twa 9 seeseel one ted from the top by a hole that answered 


double purpose of a window and a chimney, ‘The still was not at. 


work i ph the we — Sted the pl sy phe ae over- 
power our of poteen pervaded ace, no doubt on 

mind by to the unlawfal occupation of the proprietor, My hh 
was not altogether easy at thus becoming an accomplice of Mr. O’Toole’s ; 
T quieted my ecruplea with the reflection, that it was no part of my duty 
to discover stilla, any more than it was a barrister’s to collect q 
Or a physiolan’s to mix medicine. All I had to do was to administer the 


when the excise-officers pointed the game, in the same way 
that a terrier snaps up an unfortunate rat that the ferrets have frightened 
out of his hole, or, to use a more dignified simile, as the velvet-clad mata- 


to a stand-still by the squibs and red pocket-handkerchiefs of 
the light-heeled picadores. 

“ If it wasn’t for the smoke being seen,” said Barney, on his reappear- 
ance, “I'd light a fire, for yer honour must be wet and could ; but that 
ould thief Ginger is always prowling about the mountains—bad luck to 
him.” 


* And it wouldn’t do,” said I, laughing, “ for him to find a king’s offi- 
cer conspiring with such a notorious defrauder of his majesty as your- 
self, 1, 

* Niver fear, yer honour,” said my host, bringing a jug from a dark 
corner of the cavern, where he had been engaged in tapping something 
very like a small barrel. 

“ And as for being wet,”’ I said, “ I have been so accustomed to it since 
I came to Ballyblanket, that I am rather afraid of getting thoroughly dry, 
for fear I catch cold,” 

“ Here’s something that'll prevent yer takin’ could, yer honour,’ said 
Barney, pouring a yellowish fluid from the jug into a cracked teacup. 
|“ If IT can’t warm yer one way, I can another.” And he presented the cup 
with the grace a duke’s butler might envy, and stood watching the ex- 
pression of my face as eagerly as an artist scans the countenance of a con- 
noisseur examining his pictare. “ Try that, captin.” ‘ 

I did try it; and liked it so much, to Barney’s great delight, I tried it 
again. here is no necessity for me to fag what the jug contained. 
It is sufficient to say, I found it possessed all the comforting qualities as- 
cribed to it by my entertainer ; and I gratefully acknowledged that, with 
such a heating-apparatus at his command, a fire became a ridiculous su- 
perfluity. At my request, he warmed himself at his portable stove ; but 
he did not seem to care much about it,-F suppose on the same principle 
that grocers hate figs, and rycooks are not partial to bulls’-eyes. For 
more than an hour I remained Barney’s guest, and found him a most 
agreeable mr Under the influence of the jug he became quite 
confideatial, found that he had been a soldier in his youth, but had 
purchased his discharge—(I was not rade enough to ask to sce the docu- 
ment)—on the death of his father, who had left him his stock in trade— 
(here he indicated the furniture of the cavern, including the tub on which 
I was sitting)—anod a secret recipe that was a heirloom in his family, and 
| had enabled them to command the 
nerations. He explained to me all the mysteries of his profession, till I 
believe I could have brewed some uncommonly good whisky myself ; and 
kept me in roars of laughter when he described the various shifts he was 
Say put to in supplying his numerous customers without detec- 
tion. 

“ Well, Barney,” I said, rising, after the jug had been emptied, and | 
felt exceedingly warm and comfortable, “ by the look of your skylight, 
the rain must over; 80, with many thanks for your hospitality and 
shelter, I'll go on with my shooting.” 

“One little drop more, captin,” said Barney, going to replenish the 
jug, “just to steady yer aim. 

“ No, thank yeu; I am as steady as a rock,” I replied, stumbling over 
my tub in a most unaccountable manner. 

“ Hould " captin, the place is very dark,” said Barney, handing me 
my gun. “ Faith, it’s myself that’s thankful to yer honour for not being 
above sitting down with a poor fellow like me, It’s a proud day for 
— whin he recaves a frindly visit from a rale gintleman like 
yerself.”” 

“TL sincerely hope, for your sake,” I said, “I may never have to make 
one in an official character, Barney.” 

* Ah, yer honour,”’ said he, “1 fnew yer heart's not in the work.” 

“That may be; but I’ve nothing to do but obey orders.” 

“ That's true, captin ; more’s the pity.” 

After he had seen the coast clear, and assisted me through his subter- 
ranean passage, which a: more intricate and studded with sharper 
rocks than before, Mr. O'Toole and myself parted, with the expression of 
me oclee Barn I sald, staggeri little,— I i 

“ Good-by, ey,” id, ng a little, suppose at com 
80 suddenly into the | light,—“ your secret’s quite safe with me.” " 

“ Thank yer honour, kindly, I wish yer good sport ; and,” said he, as 
he bey om ara into his hole, and dragged the bushes into their place, 
“ my blessings follow you wheriver ape - 

The most extraordinary part of th ir, however, remains to be told. 





waistcoat. ene galas been | ha 


On leaving Barney, I walked to the spring ; but whether the light af- 
fected my eyes, or the tears were still in them from laughing at his sto- 
ries, or whether the smell of the whiskey affected my vision in some way, 
Low" know ; by oy he was, the oe ae yaaa cn — 4 > 
them, strange to say, this time,went off as lively as ever, w ng their 
tails ventemptnenaly at me, in the middle of a cloud of shot. “They must 

ve borne a charmed life, pny theg be pee yo ins about my aim, 

t and le 


Should any one 

that the fe stove might have had something to do with this, 1 

ean only say that Mr. O'Toole assured me that the contents of the jug 

os 4 as mild as milk ;” and who ever heard of milk affecting one’s eye- 
t? 

About a fortnight after this adventure, Father Patrick and I were 

gus our eveniog as usual, with a chess-board between us, and a 

ing tumbler of punch at our sides, wherewith we occasionally sti- 
mulated our strategical talents, when I received an intimation that my 
services were required to assist in destroying a still, of which information 
pe been received. Much against my will, I turned out of the priest's 
c rtable parlour, just when I could have checkmated him in half-a- 
dozen moves, and started off with my party, under the guidance of the 
man who had brought the intelligence. 

It was pitch-dark, and for more than an hour we toiled silently after 
him till within a short distance of the doomed distillery. Here we halted, 
and by the direction of our guide, whose voice appeared familiar to me, 
we surrounded a large rock, which, on approaching, I recognized as the 
one containing Mr, O’Toole and his fortunes. Poor Barney, then had 


to enter with the excise-officer, —. being rather stout, was a good deal 
mauled in navigating the narrow channel which led to the interior, I 
was delighted to that the proprietor was not at home to do the ho- 
nours of his establishment, although a cheerful turf-fire smouldering on 

= hearth showed that he had pot long vacated his subterranean resi- 
ence. 

The still was not at work, and no traces of spirit were to be found ; 80, 
having destroyed poor Barney’s patrimony, which, from its age, must 
have belonged not only to his father, but to a long line of ancestors, we 
started home. On our arrival at the entrance to the tewn, our guide, 
who had mysteriously ae during our search in the cavern, 
claimed his reward, and van without my having had an opportunity 
of seeing his face, which I was anxious to do, as I wished to iw who 
Barney to thank for his ruin. 

I confess I did not lay my head upon my pillow that night without se- 
rious misgivings as to my future fate. Happening so soon after my visit 
on the mountain, Mr. O'Toole would naturally associate me with the 
night’s transaction, and in his ny Bape ms that I had taken advantage 
of his confidence to betray him to his enemies. So far,—with the excep- 
tion of a few threatening letters, written in blood or red ink, I don’t know 
which, and rudely illustrated with facsimiles of my coffin, and other 
cheerful devices, which I had occasionally received, --Father Patrick had 
shielded me from harm ; but no amount of excommunication, I thought, 
would prevent the angry distiller from taking the usual description of 
vengeance upon me for my sup treac . My time was evidently 
come, and the senior ensign would get his promotion withow purchase. 

I should be brought home some day on that exclusively Hibernian 
mode of conveyance for wounded gentlemen—a shutter; or I should 
quietly disappear like the exciseman , and be dug up in future ages, and 
exhibited in some Antipodean Museum as a specimen of a petrified 
Briton,—probably about the same time as Mr. Macaulay's New Zea- 





4 my his seat on London Bridge, and contemplates the ruins of 
St, Paul’s.* 

Days, however, passed without my becoming entitled to the privilege 
of being carried on the shoulders of six British grenadiers to the tune of 
the Dead March in Saal; nor was I qualified for the somewhat question- 
able honour of being handed down to yy a | asa fossil. I concluded, 
therefore, that the ruined spirit-merchant given me credit for 
Fe eoans Sh seen <0 eae ln and I had ceased 





dor efully severs the spinal cord of a wretched bull after he has been 
cea | 


best price in the market for many ge- | 





been discovered at last. I was very sorry ; but had no alternative but | to have been the earliest colonists, and 


s misfortune; when sooa after, on my | The 
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considerable Le of refreshment, and wasin the highest spirits. On 

seeing me, instead of the vindictive scowl I had anticipated, a delighted 

grin lit up his face, and he up to me, exclaiming, “ Hurroo, it’s 

the captin! And how has yer honour been this long time ?”’ he said, dof- 

| fing a new hat and giving the accustomed kick with bis leg, on which the 

| haybands had been replaced by smart blue worsted stockings. 

|. “ Pretty well, thank you, Barney,” I replied. “I’m glad to see rov 

| looking so blooming.” 

| “ Niver was better, thank yer honour,” he said, cutting a caper. 

| “ And what are you doing here?” I asked, wondering what had put 

| him into such a good humour. 

| “ Why, yer see, captin, havin’ a thrifle to spare, thank God, I’m afther 
buying as swate a little pig as ivir yer clapt eyes on,” he said, still in 
paroxysms of delight. 

By this time he had followed me to a room in the inn; and having shut 
} = door, I said, “ I’m glad your affairs are in so flourishing a condi- 

ion,” 

“I’m a made man,” said Barney, snapping his fingers. 

“ I’m delighted to hear it,” I said. “I was afraid that unfortunate 
business the other night,”—here Barney grinned from ear to ear; and 
concluding he was tipsy, I continued gravely,—* that unfortunate busi- 
ness had crippled you for a time; and I wished, when I met you, to offer 
any little assistance I could afford to set you up in some more legitimate 


—— 
© Yer honour’s a good friend and a kind gintleman ; and I'd like to see 
the man who says he knows a better,” said Y, quite flerce. 

“ T hope, however,” I went on, “ you don’t suppose that I took advan- 
tage of the information I gained on the mountain to bring—” 

“ Be my sowl,” said Barney, ——— me, and flourishing his shil- 
lelah at some gry! depreciator of my honesty, “ if any one else had 
hinted sich a thing I'd have raised a lump on his head that would have 
a the blaguard from wearing a hat for a month o’ Sundays—so 

would. No, no, captin, make your mind aisy. / know the man that 
informed against me.’ And he winked facetiously. 

“ And whe is the rascal?’ I inquired sternly ; for | was annoyed at 
what I idered his untimely mirth. 

“ Would you like to know his name, captin?”’ said Barney know- 





ingly. 

a I should,” I replied, “ very much ; for I tried to catch a sight of 
his face that night, but it was too dark.” 

“ I'll tell you,” said Barney, beckoning me close to him, and putting 
| his mouth to my ear; “ his name is—are you listening, captin?” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said impatiently ; “ go on.” 

“ His name is—Barney O'Toole.” 

‘* Barney O'Toole!” I exclaimed, staring at him, while he seemed to 
enjoy my amazement. “ Are there two Barney O'Tooles?” 

“ I nivir heard of another,” he said waggishly. “ Whisper, captin,’”’— 
and he looked cautiously about him to see that no one was near,—* | 
gave the information myself!” 

“ Then it was you, was it, that turned me out of Father Patrick’s par- 
lour at twelve o’clock at night !—bad luck to you!’’ said I, remembering 
our guide's sudden disappearance and anxiety not to beseen. “I thought 
I knew the voice.” 

“ I was sorry ~~ yer honour sich a could walk,” said Barney, look- 
ing any thing but distressed ; “ but—”’ 

“ O, never mind that,” I said. “I’m glad you're going to give up 
your evil practices and become a respectable member of society.’ 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” he replied, grinning again from ear 
to ear. “I shall be glad to see yer honour again in the ould place.” 

“ What do you mean ?!’’ I asked, puzzled more than ever. 

“T mane, yer honour, that the tubs and things were ould and worn 
out.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I noticed that.” 

* | got five pounds for giving the information,” he went on, his eyes 
sparkling with fun at the as t depicted on my face. 

“ Well?” I said smiling, for I to suspect the dénowement. 

“ Every thing’s bran new. I’m hard at work again; and we'll finish 
another jug, captin dear, whiniver yer come my way.” Here he could 
contain his merriment no | . He danced a pas seul round the table, 
and I went into a roar of laughter at Mr, Barney O'Toole’s notable device 
of turning informer against himeelf. 


—» 


NATIONALITY. 

What is nationality! Is there a distinct nationality for Scotland, 
England, Ireland? re the inhabitants of England Scotland—of 
Lowland Scotland at least—one and the same race, with hardly any ap- 
preciable difference, or are they two perfectly distinct people? It may 
—_ en mae the present time, ee pte subject is so much dis- 
e —meeting us in every newspaper, ng so uenta c 
of conversation—to take a calm review of the matter ; eae wnt Oke 


nology, that clearer u history of nations, has to say about the 
slight sketch of the of the J the two 
countries, if it does not enable us to the question to our satisfaction, 


nay help us to a better understanding of it—may keep us from a good 
deal of error, and may prevent us talking a considerable quantity of 
nonsense, 
To begin, then, with the ng: Who were the people who first 
colon the islands of Great Britain and Ireland? The answer to this 
uestion does not admit of much dispute: it was the Celtic race—the 
t of the Indo-European family in » was a Pre-Celtic 
| people in Britain—an extension of the ic or Allophyllian race— 
which is doubtful, it does not affect the present . It is sufficient 
for our “a - to commence with the Celts as the earliest inhabitants of 
Britain. ithout going further back for the origin and seat of this race 
than the shores nearest to our own, it is enough to say that Britain re- 
ceived its earliest population from France and Belgium ; that at two 
| distinct periods it received colonies from the two great branches of this 
fumily—the southern or Gaelic branch from France ; the northern or 
Cymraeg branch from Belgium. The Seobabl or Gaelic branch 
y spread over the whole of 
| South Britain ; but pressed upon by the next migration—that of the 
| Cymri, they were —— driven north and west. One portion, driven 
beyond the rivers Clyde and Forth, took refuge in the extreme northern 
| part of the island, which received the name of Albyn; the other took 
| their way through Wales, from whence they passed over into Ireland. 
| The Cimbri, Cymri, or Cymraeg, then spread themselves over the greater 
| of Britain, They were the ancient Britons, whose descendants, the 
ambrians, or Welsh, still exist in Wales, Cornwall, and more mixed in 
| Cumberland. They probably also over the greater part of Scot- 
| land, encroaching upon the ancient of Albyn, and pressing upon 
the Gaels, drove them into the extreme Western Highlands. The Cymri 
in Scotland were identical with the ancient Caledonians or Picts. The 
northern portion of our island may, however, have been colonised by a 
direct migration of the same race, coming into it by sea from nearly the 
same quarter—Jutland—and not indirectly by way of England. 
There are, however, some historians who maintain, chiefly on the autho- 
rity of a passage in Tacitus, that the Caledonii ti were not Celts at 
all, but Germans, or rather Scandinavians, In we cannot concur. 
The Picts or Caledonians were Celts of the Cymric branch, and closely 
allied to the Welsh or ancient Britons. The proofs of this rest upon the 
| affinities of their | to be seen in the names of particular locali- 
| ties within the Pictish and Cambrian areas, which they still bear. 
| So far, the original population of Eagland and Scotland rests upon 
nearly the same substratum—that of Cymri_ or ancient Britons. 
| That of Ireland is somewhat different, having a Gaulic rather than a 
—_— The Gael is better known in Ireland under the name of 
After this first colonisation by the Cymri, there was the Belgian im- 
| migration, which was chiefly confined to the southern shores of South Bri- 
| tain. These drove the Cymri farther north into the interior. They were 
| the men who opposed Cesar on his expedition into Britain. The Belge, 
however, alth. more civilised, from having left their centre at a later 
| period, were of the same family with the Nae who had ee them, 
| both being of the same northern branch of the Celtic family. 
| We have next the Romaa Conquest, introdacing, during an occupation 
of four hundred years, all manner of heterogeneous elements : besides 
the pure Italians, there were in the legions Germans, Sarmatians, Moors 
from Africa, and mach more besides, ip He oceupa- 
| tion, it produced but a partial change in blood of the population. 
Romans, to do them justice, were conquerors, not exterminators, like 
some of the races that came after them, Partial as it was, it was con- 
fined chi to South Britain. Their de left two distinct la- 
tions in Britaina—-the original and pare Celtic population, and Ro- 
manised Celts ; the latter in the large towns and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the former constituting 
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* The reader is requested to pardon this anachronism, which slipped out un 
awares. Mr. Macaulay had not thea favoured the world with his 
— The great romancer at that time, I expect, preferred leapfrog to 





tion : the first demar- 


the present day—good old country families versus w 
Passing over for the present the invasions of South Britain by the Soots 
and Picts, which were merely temporary raids, not altering popula- 
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tion, we come next to the Saxon or Teutonic invasion—differing, how- | neration or two to have abandoned their native Norse for the language of 


ever, in its own ethnological character, and far from being one and indi- 
visible. It consisted of two broad and well-marked divisions: the 
Saxons, properly so called, with Jutes and Frisians, in South Britain, 
south of the river Humber; and the Angles, more Scandinavian than 
German, occupying Britain from the Humber to the river Forth, The 
Saxons drove the Celtic Britons into Wales and Cornwall, or completely 
exterminated them. They refused te mix with them. The Saxon race, 


therefore, south of the Humber, were a | ew race than the Angle coloni- position 


sation north of that river, having less of the Celtic substratum than is to 
be found in any part of the kingdom. Their — of a country to 
the nearly total extermination of the original inhabitants, is one of the 
most complete in history. Still, even here there must have been some 
Celtic substratum, from the conquered Celts being retained as slaves and 
serfs ; and considerable traces of the Celtic language can be shewn to 
exist in our Saxon English, although slight as compared with that further 
north 


The Angles, settling north of the Humber, drove the Celts into the 
wilds of Camberland and Westmoreland; and extending across the 
Tweed as far as the Forth, conquered and intermixed with the original 
Celtic population much more than their allies did in the south. The 
Celts (Picts) of Lowland Scotland, who refused to submit to the em ed 
ors, ually drew off into the west of Scotland, where they founded the 
kingdom of the North Britons or Stratheluyd, which extended from the 
Clyde to the Solway Firth, the most northern limit of which was Dumbai- 
ton. Those of the same race on the south of the Tweed, retired into the 
mountainous district in the west, and established the Celtic kingdom of 
Cumbria. Both of these maintained their independ for a considera- 
ble period. 





The element superimposed upon the Celtic north of the Humber was | man, married the heiress of Awe, daughter of Sir Colin of Awe, and | other, and developing in two most — d gnag 
Scandinavian rather than German, Angle rather than Saxon ; and the | changed her name and that of all her clan to Campbell. Before that | not alter so readily nor so rapidly in days, when it is kept more sta- 


dialect introduced was a branch of the Scandinavian rather than of the 
German spoken further south. Lowland Scotch is not, as has been fre- 

uently supposed, a dialect of the English ; it was an offshoot from the 
Scandinavian family of languages, just as the English was an offshoot 


are Scandinavian, closely allied to the old Norse ef Norway, still spoken 
in Iceland. The Angle belonged to that branch ; the Saxon, to the 
Southern or Propet German. 

Caledonia or North Britain after this received a fresh influx of Celtic 
blood, this time Gaelic rather than Cymric, Erse rather than British—the 
Dalriad Gaels from Ireland. These settling in the west of Scotland, con- 
quered and ae the ancient Gaelic race, of the same — with 

mselves, who had been driven into the extreme west by the ymric 
Picts. Establishing themselves firmly in Argyleshire, these Dalriad Gaels, 
from that point d’appui, extended themselves over the Pictish portion of 
the island, and gradually conquered, coalesced with, and absorbed the 
Gass Picts or ancient Britains, who cease to appear as a distinct peo- 
ple. This union of the —— Picts and Dalriad Gaels formed at one 
time the bulk of the population of the North and west of Scotland—of all, 
indeed, except the Angle kingdom of Lodiana on the eastern side of the 
island. These Dalriadic Gaels were called by their neighbours, Scots or 
he pe a and eo their name to the whole of Caledonia, 
which after this ceases to be used except in 3 and the northern por- 
tion of the island came to be known as 5 

Tt was an amalgamation or absorption of the two branches of the Celts, 
the Picts or Britons with the Gaels—not a complete conquest, far less an 
extermination. The Picts or Cymri lost their identity or nationality in 
that of the Gaelic Scots; hence the difference between the Scottish and 
Soe wean former, a pepe Ls wen and Gael ; the latter, pure 

, e Welshman, again, is 'ymraeg. 

Such as it was, it had no ait pen the blood of Lowland Scotland, or 
upon its language; both remained what they had been since the 
Angle invasioa, chiefly Scandinavian, based upon a British or Cymric 
substratum. 


She Albion, 


| their adopted country, Conquerors of England, the ethnological effect of 
| the Norman Conquest was at first upon the higher ranks rather than upon 
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physiognomy. This is much influenced by climate, latitude, altitude, by 
the nature of their food—its abundance or otherwise—and the habits of 
life induced by the different mode: required to procure their sustenance. 


the mass of the population—upon the nobility rather than upon the peo- | Hence, the fertility of the soil, or its sterility, will exert a powerful influ- 
ple. In time, however, it circulated through the whole body, and this | 


cross has no doubt exercised an important effect in improving the Saxon 
race, and raising it to its high itch of perfection. The Danish portion 
of the kingdom, that north of the Humber, offered the most strenuous op- 
to the Normans, and was the last to submit to their rule. It was 

this great split of England into two sections, the Anglo-Dane and the 

| Saxon, that facilitated the Norman Conquest. Partial as it was in its 
effects upon the general population, from the small number of the con- 


| both of Scotland and England. Most of the English nobility date the 
| foundation of their families from this race. The immediate effect upon 
| Seotland of the Norman Conquest was sending a large portion of the 
| Saxon and Anglo-Saxon population from England into Scotland. Mal- 

colm III. of Scotland had married Margaret, a relation of Edward the 
| Confessor, and sister of Edgar Atheling, the heir of the Saxon line in Eng- 
| land. To her court flocked all the Saxon nobility who refused to submit to 
| the Norman rule. Many of the Normans, discontented with their jot, or in 
| search of new adventures, followed at a later period. From these two 
| Sources, many of the chief families in Scotland are descended ; and a host 
| of names, considered to be good Scottish families are borne by the descend- 


| ants of these Anglo-Saxons and Normans. Bruce, the Stewart race, the | 
| Sinclairs (from the Nornran St. Clair), Gordon, Hamilton, Ogilvy, Mur- | 


| ray, Drammond, Hay, (De la Haye), Fraser (De la Friselle), and a host 
| of others, are all of Norman extraction. The head of the Campbells, the 
| Argyle family, are of the samg race , Beauchamp, or Campo Bello, a Nor- 


ence in forming the character. No less are the mental faculties acted 
upon by external agents, and directed into different channels. The inha- 
bitants of a moun region differ from the dwellers in the plains fre- 
quently as much in mental temperament as in physical features. The 
result of all this is, that, in a very few generations, the characteristics, 
physical and moral, of individuals become stamped upon the whole com- 
munity, and a distinct nationality is produced, with habits, customs, feel- 


_ ings, language, laws, and government peculiar to itself. W. ng u 
querors, it has produced an important alteration upon the ruling families | a oe ars spring up 


between the people so separated ; national animosities soon arise, and 
widen the breach vet further. The Scandinavian and the German are 
themselves originally of one great stock—the Teutonic ; though now so 
widely prt and perpetuating their rival discords through their descen- 
dants. The Jews, with their distinct nationality, which they have pre- 
served through all reverses to the present day, developed that nationality 
amongst nations closely allied to them in descent and language. Of the 
same race with the Canaanites, Philistines, Moabites, and A ites, &c., 
speaking the same language, or a closely allied dialect, and separated by 
the one element of religious belief, how intense became their antipathy 
to each other, which ended only with the extermination of the one by the 
other. In America, we have the same thing being repeated before our 
eyes—a nationality already complete, distinct, uliar : ng from the 
Anglo-Saxon race, how widely have they already de from it, even 
in features and physical characters—still more in mental temperament ; 





| and one do we see this people of one race splitting into two great 


branches, the northern and the southern, placed in a en to each 


does 





time, the clan had borne the name of their great founder, Sir Colin More, | tionary by means of books, as it did in more remote times, when it was 
| or Colin the Great, and were called the soas of Colin, or, - § the Irish, | transmitted voy | from father to son ; yet, even in America, we can see 
a 


| M‘Callens. The Douglases, on the other hand, were a Flem| 


sh family ; | traces of a new di 


lect being formed. The more remote and isolated a 


| while some of the present Highland, or so-called Celtic clans. are de- nation is, however, the less does the dialect alter. The people of Iceland 
from the German branch. The large number of words peculiar to the / scended from one of the Norse viking», Jarl Somerled, who, in 1156, made | still speak the Norse of the ninth century, while the parent state, Norway, 
Lowland Scotch, and which are not found in the English of any period, | himself master of all the Hebrides, from Mall to the Isle of Man, and a | has greatly modified its language. 


portion of the mainland of Scotland. He left two sons. Dugal, the 


Nationality is simply the growth or development of any section of a 


| younger, succeeded to Argyle and Lorn as his arene © and founded | people into its own peculiar form. It is mach assisted by community of 


| the clan or family of MacDougal ; while the eldest son, 


gnvald or Re- | race ; but it will often take place in spite of it, or in opposition to it, and 


| ginald, obtained Cantyre and the islands: from him sprang Clan-Ranald | sometimes in a most perverse form. In Ireland, the men who have al- 


| and the family of the Ronaldsons.* The MacLeods of Skye are the de- 
scendants of another of these Norse vikings, and still use the family name 
| of Torquil. Norman is also a favourite family name of the MacLeods. 
| These men soon identified themselves with the people they conquered. 
| Amongst the Celtic race, they adopted the dress and even the language 
of the Celts, became yen oad assimilated with them, and are after- 
wards found as heads of Highland clans. Hence we have the Scandina- 
vian and Norman clans of Sinclair, Stewart, MacDougal, &c., their de- 
scendants, considering themselves Celts, Nor is this to be wondered at. 
| It appears to depend upon a principle of our nature, Alexander the 
Great gave mortal offence to his Macedonian followers by adopting the 
dress and habits of the barbarians he conquered. The No ites, 
| Magnus, surnamed Barfod or Barelegs, who made himself master of the 
| Hebrides (A.D. 1096), had this sobriquet given to him by his Norwegian 
| subjects from his adopting the kilt, and as Barelegs he stands upon the 
| roll of history. Conquerors, if few in number, and especially when they 





intermarry with the conquered race, generally end by adopting the habits, 
dress, and language of their subjects. nr eS 
Tu Scotland, so strangely has the ethnological history of our race been 
| forgotten that Lowland Scotchmen are apt to forget’ their origin, and 
‘ claim for themseives the history and traditions and fame of the race they 
| conquered, Descendants of Angle iavaders, Norwegian vikings, Saxon 
| lords, and Norman barons, have donned the tartan, and taken t place 
| among the Highland clans. It might be dangerous to tell a MacDougal 
that he was the descendant of a Norwegian pirate ; or a Brace, a Stew- 


And now comes one of the most important crosses in our breed, intro- | art, or a Sinclair, that they were sprang from Norman adventurers—men 


ducing a new element into the blood of the nation, which has raised the 
United Kiagdom to her high position as mistress of the sea, and converted 
the gish Saxoa and somewhat heavy Angle into the enterprising 
Englishman and Scotchman —without which the Englishman might have 
remained as unenterprising as his parental Saxon, as little a maritime 

le as the Germans are to thisday, This new element was the Scan- 

vian—Norsemen or a sn Scotland ; Danes in England. The 
mighty and enduring nature of this great colonisation was hardly appre- 
ciated by ourselves, until it a out by Warsaae, a Dane.* Our 
histories had made with the frequent invasions of Danes 
and Norsemen, but treated of them rather as partial inroads, carrying fire 
great and ent colonisations 


name of Danes. The complete mest of 
_— eventually by the Danes, and the subsequent union of Norway 
NE Ne Oe ee 

or 


The Norsemen, Vikingers, conquered the north of Scot- 
Jand—Caithness and Su ; hence its name—Sudreland, the most 
southern portion of the 


possessions oa the mainland, and after- 
the and the Shetland Is- 


one time im them their and aced the Gaelic 
though it in its turn, resumed its After the fall of the Norwe- 
tptilaticn there being emilueatly Norwegian ; end in Seetland und Ork 

; n Ork- 
ney, Norse continued to be till displaced by the English. In 
Shetland, it has only ceased within the last hundred years, and the 


language yet retains many pure Norse words. This conquest has left nu- 
merous traces of its occupation in the names of bays, firths, rivers and 
tories of these countries, which they still retain. The word firth, 
and unknown in England, 
The alteration in the blood of the 


at | customs; but, above all, in their mental 


who swept the unfortunate Gael before them ia their mail-clad strength, 
drove them into the fastnesses of the mountains, or ruled over them as 
serfs with a red of iron. Our own fascinating novelist has, more than 
auy other, tended to increase this unhistorical confusion—for these times 
are so completely within the historical age, that they cease to belong to 
the more uncertain realms of ethnology,—and has appropriated for his own 
| race the fitful and transient victories the Celts gained from them. In our 
| own day, patriotic Scotsinen often elaim for their Teatonie fellow-coun- 
trymen all the renown gained by our Highland regiments, they 
were really composed of Celts, which, however, is more than doubtful. 

This may be taken as a tolerably correct outline of the ethnology of 
Great Britain. The difference between the two sections is not so broad 
as some may have imagined ; neither is it so close as others have main- 
tained. “ It is not so broad as a church-door, nor so deep as a well, 
it is enough.” We see that there is a considerable difference of race 
tween the Englishman and Scotchman ; that although the Lowland Scots. 
man is not a Celt, and far nearer akin to the Englishman than he is to 
his Highland fellow-subject, yet there is one great distinction of race be- 
tween the two people. In the Scotsman, the Scandinavian element pre- 
ponderates; in the Englishman, the German. The old between 
these two branches of one great stock, shews itself in its nal area, 
It is constantly breaking out in Holstein, where the two elements are 
ever a German versus the Dane. It is this that separates the 
population of our island into two races, differing in dialect, habits, and 
temperament, in their ideas 
and modes of thinking, looking often at the same subject from two en- 
ae | different points of view. 

Ethnologically, the people of Great Britain consist of three, if not four, 
varieties of man—the Norman-Saxon, south of the Humber ; the Angle- 
Norwegian-Dane, north of that river ; with the Celtic (Cymraeg) popa- 
lation in Cornwall and Wales; and the Celto-Scandinavian in Tr 
land and the Highlands of Scotland. Where, then, is the true English- 
man to be found—the Angiander, properly so called—the man from 
Angleland or Jutland, whose race or breed is identical with his name 
He will not be found in Saxon England, or England south of the ri 
Humber—except in Norfolk and Suffolk, where the also 
and founded the — of the East Angles—but 
between it and the river Forth and Cl The . 
and name were synonymous, exists only in the descendants 
dic Gaels in the Western by ee Politically, these differen 
formed the two kingdoms of land and En, , the river T 
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of the commonest names in England, is also very common in Iceland, 
both coming from the same source—Norway. Ronald and Ronaldson 
have the same extraction (Ragnvald), 
The Celt or Gael was either completely incorporated with the Scandi- 
eats ee eee driven into the interior, where he 
refuge in the fastnesses of the Highlands. A pure Celt in Scot- 
land, if he exists at all, is only to be looked for in the Central High- 


ands. 
No lees marked and lasting was the effect produced u the la- 
lation in the north of by the Danes. Northumberland, Saker, 
Westmoreland and Cam Lancashire and Yorkshire, were the 


i 


great area of the Danish colonisation—an historical fact, indeed, but | berl 
one corroborated 


by the character, physical and moral, of the peo- 

= The south of England, afterwards conquered by the 
and forming for a time a portion of their dominion, was held more 

as a conquest than as a permanent colonisation, and had its population 
ttle altered, although a considerable infusion of Danish blood took place 
eastern coast. The Anglo-Saxon race owes much of its 

pe pap heen ene its love of freedom, and its maritime skill and 


to 

of all comes the Norman introducing the Frenchified 
Scandinavian—that wonderfal race of men, half Norseman, half Celto- 
ee ae ot the soa 


i 
i 








t+ The kingdom in the Hebrides was called the Sudreyjar or South- 
ern Islands, as in and the Shetlands was the Nordreyar or Northern 
Islands. From this of the Hebrides came the title of the Bishop of 


parating ts: from the Englishman. How, then, came 
tinct nationality, separated by the Tweed, to arise? 
Anglo-Saxon-Norwegian, north of the Tweed, to separa’ 

only from the Norman-Saxon south of the Humber, but from the 


with himself ?t The trath is, there appears to be a nationality that springs 
up independent of blood or pedigree. A political nationslity may be- 
come stronger than an ethnol one. Separated by political bounda- 
ries, the men on the two sides of the Tweed, sprung one race, in 


time grew into two le strongly o to each other. The An 
cou ef Ga Toes we FE con ate aes of 


E 


is dis- 
How came the 


came to entertain feelings of intease hostility to their brethren on its 
northern banks. The men north of the Tweed, “Celt and Angle, Saxon 
exile and Norman adventurer, grew and welded into one distinct nation- 
ality,” which reserved its grestest antipathy for its nearest neigh 
those who were most nearly allied to it by blood, as well as nearest to it 
|in position. The moss- north of the Tweed did not stop to in- 
| quire into ethnological affinities when be harried the lands of Northum- 
and ; nor did the Northumbrian rough-rider feel any remorse of con- 
| science when he plundered his brother-kinsmen in Ro or Berwick- 
| shire. Mutual injuries, wrongs, and offences, soon rend the animosit 
springing up between these near relations intense and enduring. And tb' 
is just what —— happens with sections of the same people politically 
se he Frank on the west bank of the Rhine came to regard the 
Franks on the eastern bank with far more and dislike than he 
had for people farther from him, from whom he received no injuries. 
Nationality. then, is a something that may Pring UP independent of 
bleed or sese,'end fe coon formed by teclation, ond a few jons 
| will impress upon a people an indelible character that no can re- 
| move. As soon asa nation or ion of a nation, a tribe or section, or 
off from the main stock, and become in 
| any degree isolated, 


selves: their , if it was originally one, separates into two 
reat dialects, whieh ; 








* Woreaae, 
+ The late H Miller, in his First r gE remarks on the 
strong similarity the 1 eet Sitch end the ow of the north 


of England. It was not until he had got into Saxon 
| come amongst a different race. 








that river, and joined politically to the Saxons south of the Humber, soon | 


ways been loudest in their outery against England, and strongest in their 
hatred of her, were not the u nate Celtic people whom the Anglo- 
Saxons had conquered and tyrannised over. No; they were the descen- 
dants of the Earl Strongbow and his English conquerors, who had settled 
in Ireland. Daniel O’Connell himself was more of a Saxon or a Norman, 
than of the ancient Irish or Celtic stock, The abuse of the Saxons is a 
favourite subject with all the Celtic races, who call all Germans by this 
name, just as the Germans apply the term Welsh, Walloon, Wallach, to 
all foreigners, Celts, Romans, &c. But after all, Ireland received no 
injuries from =e, so long as England was,Saxon. It had been 
indeed conque: in t by both Norwegians and Danes, but it was 
es England become Norman that the English invaded Ire- 
and, 

Nationality seems to be » great ap =, 7 — Tt can- 
not be upset by argument: it ma » is uently absurd, 
but it is a great fact. A cntverad Cocthechoes ts 6 aun Of phtian” 
thropy: it never has existed, and never probably will. National anti- 
pathies never entirely wear out, however Wives te may become 
united. Nothing is more easy to shew than that Englishmen and Scotch- 
men are sprang from nearly one and the same people ; speak nearly 
the same 7 ; and politically united, are one, or should be one, in- 
divisible unity. Nothing is more certain than that they are two, with 
different characters, different ideas, different idiosyncrasies, different 
reli or forms of religion, to which each are strongly and sin- 
cerely attached. Even in , where the national 02 into one 
whole is more complete than in any other nation composed of 
so mauy diverse races, there are some broad lines of demarcation yet 
to be seen. The t of Normandy still shews in his sea-faring predi- 
lections his Scandinavian origin, and differs widely from bis Celtic fellow- 
aged in Brittany, and still more from the Iberian Gascon south of 
t re. 

The Scotch and English are as much united as two people so diffe- 
rent can eyer be ; and he who would force them into a closer union, will 
onl, — ye them more widely. Like two horses unaceustomed to 
in double harness, if braced up too tight, they will begin to 

unge ; but if allowed to run free, they may pretty well together. 

1 “ys a aan ‘longing ~~ each other ~b~2 
one stem ; apart » yet to 
ening by their union the great trank whence they bave both 

ng. — 


LORD ERLISTOUN—A LOVESTORY. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
vit, 

Life, like love, has its passive as well as active ; its season of 
white winter, when all external vitality ceases ; exercise 
of reason and faith is necessary > enusiane wp Gan any vitality exists at 
all. We walk on, darkly and difficulty, as far as each day carry us, 


no farther. 
tween tay lodgingp oot Wiasing Lage, yiveding pen of Caliente fe, on 
ween my D ine » to ex- 
cuse air cnsuse went nsebul of Piaiaad ow: In all there 
happening Iwas as powerless as if! abode at the North Pole. It was 
better to keep away. 
But as firmly as I believe in the life of natare 

so I beli:ve, and did then, in the 


never found, is yet a life’s on 5 and 

With the tantge Sat eaperenigtien of ee Giateg — 
I had learnt much in these few I, Mark Browne, was no longer 

the Mark Browne whose t in 

at a word or two lightly u under those chestnut trees. It fell, as 

being baseless, it to tall,—the sole architectural 

of a too-late deve! Y revel bnpeer toy bane eS It seemed now 

as if I had never been thoroughly a man till the responsibility of those 


jort map ten date me conscious at once of my weakness 
my 

Ay, my strength : Mogna est veritas, ¢ prevalebit, a8 rans the little Latin 1 
ever had ity to learn. A man-who has truth in himself mast be 


man 
very di ted not to detect the true from the false in others, and he 
who can trust himself is not afraid to trust fate,—that is, Providence,— 


for all things. 

My poor Jean! my sorely tossed, tempted, long-tried Jean, with neither 
father, brother, nor ; not a heart, that she knew of, to lean t 
for council orrest! Sometimes! thought I would go to her ; and —— 
No. My old doctrine, that silence may be lawful, hy never, took 
from me the possibility of being Jean’s counsellor. 
must be out of her own unbiased rectitade ; all she bad to suffer must 


be suffered alone. 
O no, Jean, not alone! If could tell, afterwards, the 
they have borne for others, and unasked ; the 
ee) Si eae care, when, 
hp. Gio ns ee Oe re eee 


I found sitting with my mother. Bow started, and 


“ thought it was Jean.” 

My ert help i Mane ae will at oo F) kn 
“LTean’t : w t eh; e@ not know 
she bas taken and works as hard as if all her life she intended 


to bea sin. P 

Lord sprang up, and went to the window. There he stood, 
till the knock at the door announced Jean. 

Dripping, muddied, with a musio-book under her arm ; pale, with the 





harassed look that al) teachers gradually get to wear,—she stood before 








—— 
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THe Alotow, 


this young man, b nature ond education #0 keenly sensitive to external | come upon her ff tts total irrevooableness, for Joan slightly shivered, 


thin erhape she felt the something, the Intangible something, which 


a) 

rleous id not hide the flushed and, with a 
oe yoyo - | eo. For months I have been a coward and a hypoorite; every day 
Contrasts are good, but not euch contrasts as these, Yet different trom | has been a torment to me, To 


word or two about “ never taking cold,’’ went to her room, 


) And more momentous, were other things that throughout the evea 
ing incessantly arose, making Jean start like one who, trying to walk 
steadily, is always reading on « thorn and there a p stone, 


those little things which involuntarily, unconseiously, are the betrayal | 


of love's decay, 
She took her work, Lord Belistonn sitting by her idle, She asked him 
mechanically, where he had been all the week ; and he answered fa 


” on apology, giving a long Last of engagements “ impossible to 
avold, 


“did not moan that; I know you must be very much oocupled, You | 


Were at the drawing-room oa Thursday?” 
go back, on the diplomatio busines | told you of, 
Jean bont 


her hoad, “ Lady Kmily was there, I waw her dressed, She | 


looked very beautiful, did shoe not! 
*T believe ao,” 


Here my mother broke in with Lady Bmily’s message, and how, fladiag 


Lord Brlistoun here and Jean absent, she would notatay, “She was 
rather oross—if so sweet a creature could be cross, 1 fancy her life 
does pot wult her; ahe looks neither so well nor so happy aa she did aix 


Lord Erlistoun’s was a telltale countenance at beat; it told cruel 
tales now, and Jean saw |t, Lora expressed loss of doubt or pain than la- 
faite compassion ; but when he looked up, he started as if he could not 
wwe eee busy about! Y al busy,” 

pa are mo ou are alwaye busy, 

“Lam cornet counterpoint exereises of my la 

“ Those pupils!” he repeated with irritation, © Mr, Browne, cannot 
you, whoae influence here seems at least equal to my own, represeat how 
unuccemary, how exovedingly unsuitable it la for Miss Dowglas to oon- 
tinue taking pupils.” F 

* Bho never had any until now, with the exception of Lady Rmily 


io was silent, 
Jean sald gently, “ My pupils do me no harm, but good, To work 
a necessary to me, | have worked all my life; I believe it always will 
so,” 


“ What do you mean!” 

“ T will tell you another day.”’ 

* Jean—Miss Dowglas—| trust that you” 

“ Hush, j I said another nn ot 

Lord Eri a somewhat haughtily assented. For tho rest of the 
evening he talked chiefly to my mother and me ; scarcely to Jean at all. 
Bat before leaving, he drew her a little aside, 

“T have never, in the short time since my return, been able to have 
speech with you alone, May I call to-morrow ; and in the mean time 
"He plead the third finger of her loft hand i ith diamonds, 

e on a riug w 
Before she could , he was gone, 
During the short time | ned after him, Jean sat where he had left 
her, the ring still flashing on her hand, which was now beginning to lose 
ite -% y roundness, and grow thin and worn-looking, like an old wo- 
man 


Next day, a carriage and pair astonished Mincing Laue; and in the 
dim office, which, at this time of the afternoon, I eauiy had all to my- 
entered Lord Erlistoun. He was evidently in much agitation, 

“ Pardon me, I will not detain you two minutes; but I wished, before 
waiting upon cousin, to ask you if you had in any way counselled 
ars ise poi ify tal | 

surprise was en: to test to norance. 

" T thought #0; L always knew you for a mak of honour, You would 
som nothing that could compromise mine, Read this, and judge be- 
ween ua,’ 

The idea of a third party judging between two lovers! I hesitated. 

t; you being in some sense her guardian, | claim 


BND, 
With this | return your ring, Some day | may take from you some other 
tend to s friend ; but—ao ring. 
w think it better to write; 
namely, to ask you to remove from you meet ony Detes of being en- 
. any formal engagement 


Tae \etiows that loved me dearly dere 
onee me that, in some , iu 
always love me ; but not with the full and perfect love that you owe’ to your 


Jean Dowenas.” 

“ Well, Mr. Browne f”’ 

My heart beat horribly ; yet I could not but answer him. 

“Tam sure my cousin means what is here written, and that in the end 
it will be better for both,” 

“ And by what right-But I forget, I requested your opinion, Now 
i le gree, will you further favour me by accompanying me to Pleasant 


ak [TUN mew'e ciole of maind was co obvious, that, 00 Joan's nearest 
poms bay I resolved to go. We scarcely exchanged a word till we 


were 

Lord Erlistoun advanced peneiity. “ Miss Dowglas, I intrude in con- 
sequence of a letter received ;" but at sight ofher he broke down. “Jean, 
ba our moaning * What have I done to offend you t” 

‘ othing.” 
yourself, I must have an explanation,” 
an er Jean turned as white as marble ; but once more, with 


the than thing that women call “ r pride,” which 
had made the very commencement of hie a sensiter him 
and his good she controlled 


“ Before I answer, auswer me one word truly ; I know you would 
either say or act a falsehood. Do you love me as you did three 


he dared not. 
“ Then, whatever men’s code of honour may be, in the sight of God is 
would be utter dishonour in you to me.” 
ey aah Ry Oe poten 
called jour, which nto question, 
ulres that at this etiela I chould have witnesses.” 
then addressed Jean. Lt that you consider my 


: 


“ Love, Understand me, I never doubted your honour, I know you 
would marry me, be to me most faithful, tender, and kind; bat that is 
not all; Tmust have love, No half-heart, charitably, generously given. 

husband's w none,” 


heart or . 
“Is it the old complaint of my ‘ faithless tem ott” said Lord 
Erlistoun bitterly, Tecnu You wore Bet ing “Eereh love,’ 00 the phrese 


“ No, Tam not 0 foolish, Most men's last love is safer than their first, 
—yours Will bo; but it must be the last, I had best tell you the whole 
truth.” Jean spoke (ope and — as if out of long pent-up en- 
durance, “ You weed to call me an angel; but Lam a mere woman,—a 
very faulty woman too, | know et paleey is; hard to bear in friend. 
ship, wore in love ; ee could not bear it, It would mad- 
den me; it would make me wiok Therefore, even for my own sake, 
I dare not marry you.” 

« Bovnol be aaiay 1,2 Mame 

“ angry } you not; but let us not shut our eyes on 
the truth, save Gas, Change, ond doce Better ia a lover, where it is 
still remediable and @, than in a husband, whom even to forgive 
would be in some measure to " 

“ You despise me? 0, Jean!” 

At the anguish of his tone her composure melted away in a moment. 

* No, no! you could not help it ; it was I that ought to have knowa : I 
Was & Woman, you were & boy ; it was natural—it was almost right 
74 Saas ¢ " She It down by the table where he leant, 
—_ face, “I did not mean to hurt you eo, Nugent, Nu- 


“You me “and you have reason, 


” for 1 
myrelf, Nor Joan, t cannot tall you 0 falsehood ; 1 do act love premna 
that way,” it 

Porhaps the truth, hitherto verbally unconfirmed, had not till then 





y | [was a man, and strong as a man ough 





Lord Briistoun weat on passionately : 
“ L know not how it came about; I donot know myselfat all; but it is 


, L was going to make myeelf a 


~ | hypoorite for lif. Jean, don't d me—pity me, 


. “Ido” 

“ Fi help met’ 

“lw 9 

She cppnaptnd, ont took faet hold of one of his clenched hands,—a 
lover's hand no longer ; then peming sonnel, with a falnt movement of 
eye and lip, she dismissed me from the room, 

Onve the bell rang to send away Lord Kelistoun's carriage ; and once 
afterwards Jean came to the door, and called my mother, 

* I want a piece of ween aad 0 aus of wine,” 

hon we came in, Jean was standing by him while he ate and drank 


“ You, it Was necessary} retural 1 oe abroad, aud expecting soon to a last macrament of hg. He needed it; for he was ghastly pale, 


ul ® 
his hands shook like person ln ague, What he had told her must 
have cost him much; but evidently every thing waa told, 

Joan apoke, “ Aunt, and cousia Mark, Erlistoun wishes to bid 
ou ood . Hels folng abroad rom immediately, When he returns, 
have told him he will find wa all bie faithful friends,” with unmistakable 

omphasia on the word, No further explanation, 
© stald a little longer, —— head back on the sofa, while Jean 

wat watoblng him, O, what a look | 

expressible tenderness, like a mother’s over a suffering child, Passion 


burns out; personal attachment dics out; the desire of ladividual appro: | said 


priation altogether vanishes away; but I belleve this tenderness over any 
thing once loved to be wholly indestructible, Shame upon any maa or 
woman who would wish otherwise! for to kill it, would be to Kill the bo- 
lief in love itself, to doubt whieh is the very death of the soul, 

Lord Belistoun rose, Jean sald she would walk with him a little way, 
aad he sat dowa again without opposition, He seemed totally guided b 
her, Only once, aa if some irritating thought would not be controlled, 
heard him whisper, 

* Tt le useless ; I cannot consent, You must not tell her,” 

“ LT must; it sonly right, Nothing is so fatal la love as concealment, 
I one = her every thing.” 

Ty ean ” 


“ You are not afraid of met Of me, Nugent!” 

At that, the only reproach she had ever made, he ylelded utterly, 
“ Only write to me, This suspense will be intolerable until you do,” 

“ 1 will write-—once,”’ 

© Not again?” 

“ Not a,” 

He looked up; just a little he saw—if a man ever could see lato a wo- 
man’s heart, 

“ One word, Say you are not unhappy?” 

Jean paused a moment, then replied; “ I believe it is not the will of 
God that any one of his creatures should have the power of making 
another permanently unbappy.”’ 

* And you forgive me?’ 

Jean stooped over him as he sat, and kissed him on the forehead ; the 
first kiss she ever gave him, and the last. 

They went out of the house together, walking slowly arm-in-arm along 
the quiet streets, where lamps were being lit in snug parlours, children 
fetched in from play to bed, and hard-working husbands waited for, 


late coming home. 

There is a burying- , surrounded with houses now, but then 
only shat in by a railing, h which one could catch both sight and 
soent of the flowers which grew luxuriantly over and about, pers me | the 
| es At the corner of this railing, | saw Jean Dowglas and Er- 

stoun pause, stand a minute as if with clasped hands, then their ways 
a He went on towards town; she walked slowly back without 

ralog. 


No; on the pny which with her here ended, we return no more! 

One heart at least bled for thee, Jean,—my Jean. 

At safe distance, I followed her to Pleasant Row ; but she passed the 
door. Thence, up streets and down streets, with a pace sometimes rapid, 
sometimes heavy and slow, along the familiar places that had been, as I 
once called them, her “ Holy Land,” keeping out of her sight, but never 
en oe of her, I followed my cousin, Jean Dowglas. 

At last she went back to the corner of the cemetery, the spot where 
Lord Erlistoun had left her. There for many minutes she leaning 
on _the railing, looking across over the graves. 

I let her stand, Better that she shou her dead out of her sight. 
Who is there us that has not at some time done likewise? Who is 
there that in all busy world does not own some graves? 

At length I crossed over, and touched her on the arm. 

* Jean,” 

“O, Mark, take me home, take me home!’’ 

I took her home, 

IX, 

I took Jean home. 

Soying this, it seems as if I had included all, as if it were the sufficient 
explanation of our two oe external and internal, from that a. 
Koowlng my cousin as well as I now did, I was fally aware that, even 
among her own sex, her character was a peculiar one, Their petty daily 
provender of work or play was not enough to satisfy the hunger of her 
spirit, active and restless as a man’s, yet burdened with those especial 
Wants and weaknesses that we are wont to designate as “ women's na- 
tare.” She might have conquered them all in time, and survived to dwell 
in that paradise of peace, lit with the reflected glory of the next world, 
which is possible even here; bat in this world there was but one thing 
that her heart could ever recognise and rest in as 

I loved Jean Dowglas, She was the only woman I ever did love. She 
came and stood over my life like a star; clouds arose between me and 
oh “ wandered in night and foulest darkoess,”’ as the man sings in that 


how ite tunes haunt me to this day!—but my star never | da 


faded, never fell. 

With us, as Jean said it was with her sex, the test of a true attachment 
—hear it, ye coquettes, ye selfish moan ies, who think to make us the 
ae Serene by alias vo Ga spent ls !—is, when we prize a woman 
less for her love than for herself; for what she is, and what she does ; for 
that image of bright excellence which every man bora of woman ought to 
see shining before him all his life through, attained or not, like a star in 
the sky. If itfalls, God help him! for its falling is like that of the star 
Wormwood, which draws a third of heaven after it. 

Tloved Jean. At first, after this fashion of abstract worship; thea 
nearer, nearer, recognising all her foibles; not blind even to her ver: 
fwults ; yet never losing the reverence, the sense of tender mystery, W 
all who love should have for one another, else by a violent or a natural 
death, the love most assuredly dies. And so it happened that in the time 
bas trouble I say her “ home.” 

e Was perfect t of this, ignorant as a child; she looked to 
me for every thing with a tacit pitiful simplicity, also like a child. But 
t to be when Heaven apparently 

y : omer than his—into his = ey) 
oung self-presum mpletons waver—lI never ; cowards 
and pasate ny sak back, afraid of their fate or themselves—I was 
cae, ortune’s vile lapse of years, trouble, suspense, 
uncertainty, —all these things are as , to a man who truly loves a 
woman whom he esteems worth his winning, Either she is not, or he 

does not deserve to win her unless he can conquer them all, 

So much of myself, which here | shall leave, as it is a subject which 
eonteres myealf dene 

Lord Erlistoun \ a ; notimmediately ; bat he never came 

r ow, Bmily did, more than once ; pale and sad- 
looking, my mother told me, but more | than ever to our 
Jean, Shortly she too disappeared from I heard of her no 
more. If Jean did, she kept a passive sileace, which it would have been 


cruelty to 

RO Midna ; ne Pleasant Row--left yo f of Ay en: 
® our team, will never 
Slee those Lele to ’ —_ 


tral « 

open to the sky. 
I found a little tomes gallne teh of Laeuee, where 1 estebibihed 
my mother and Jean, A likewise, that he might have every chance 


of keeping up health in the work from which he must not shrink. Poor 
ha eudure, 
the cottage, the flelds, and 


wan and her step 
is hardly any trouble which cannot be borne easier in the 


twas! Soarcely of love, but of in-| | 
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her watchful tenderness, her 
her, bat I had never e 


still remains vivid in memory, I ess Heaven 
for it, Tadld even then at times; not oo 


About this time I had a sort of calenture 
that was granted to my cost, I fell ill, 


always, 
When I recovered, i winter ; then, rapid time seems to 
when one has fairly Yen youth behind, me pdm ice 
ey — —— - 


been 

Nota syllable heardI of Lord Brlietoun, He might have been dead— 
or as was indeed more likely, Caught, doubtless, by the next 
fair faoe that crossed his » eines, eppeeaty, ome retributive fate had 
one of Lady Bmily a Aa for Jean, 
wigs thought 1, but I wea aistaien, Oa any I found on may tobio a packet 

. Was mistaken, One on oa 

addressed, “ Miss Dowglaa.”’ - 

pak the ter tn. yp A all deter’ half of Sunday, in the 

etter , 
village-chureh, up and rhe A the peaceful fields. Joan's apirite seemed 
aa they; she was a little more silent than but 
with aa lnexpreasible calm in her and about her, I could not give her the 


otter, 
After tea, whea Algernon had gone out and my mother was asleep, she 


«Mark, I wanted to tell you something, You seat me this Galignan 
on Kd last: did you base what waa in it?” 
“ ‘o." 


Bee,” 
I read; “ Merried at the British Buhassy, Paris, Nugent, Baron Botistoun, 
7 » 


1 folded up the paper slowly, and returned it; as I did so, it was my 
hand that shook, not Jean's, 

* You aoe,” she said, * all is as was right to be, I knew it would hap- 

#0 in the end, Iam very glad. Only, somehow, if they had told me 
emselves."? 

I gave her Lord Erlistoun’s letter, 

Two letters I saw were enclosed, She read them one after the other 
without moving from her place, without even turning aside ; then took 
up and unfolded a little packet which accompanied them, It was a ring 
made of hair, a dark lock and a fair one, set in gold, with their two names 
engraved inside ; * Nugent —* Emily.” 

ean put it on her finger, looked at it, twisted it up and down, till slowly 
her eyes filled—ran over. 

* It was very kind. God bless them! God bless them both !” 

This was all, 

For another year our life flowed on without change, or prospect of 
change ; at least to three of us—my mother, Jean, me. zu eve 
were all grown up ; Charles even Cnumenins RaSeae, though 
had faithfully educated Russell, and lau asa — tutor be- 
fore indulging in that luxury. Algernon hed been to a situa ' 
enn Povey Shas lingered in good repute our honest name of 


“ They tell me, if I were to start as a merchant on my own account, I 
might make a fortune yet, Jean.” 

“ Should you t’’ she answered me, with that open smile which showed at 
once her total ignorance of for whom alone the fortune would be worth 

. And so, without referring to the matter again, I turned my ways 
back to Mincing Lane. 

And still, in rain or sunshine, green leaves or snow, I came on Sun- 
days to look after “ my housebold,”’ as I called my mother and Jean. 

A quiet household, though dear and home-like. At least as much so 
as the just law of nature and possibility allows two solitary women, of 
different ages, opposite in character, and unallied by blood, to make to 
themselves a home, or rather a habitation. Sometimes I wondered if 
Jean felt this distinction, if her mt life were sufficient for her; or, 
op Monday-morving Soaghte ever followed me from the sun- 
shiny jessamine-porch into the shadows of Mincing Lane, whether she 
thought my life was sufficient to me ? 

I was no coward, I did not complain of my lot, nor dash myself to 
pieces nat its stony boundaries. If Heaven had sent them, let them 
stand ; if not, mine was a hand still. 

Once only I confess to have beaten by fate or the devil, or possi 
bly both. I was hurrying down Cheapside, anxious to shut up the office 
the business of which the firm now left almost entirely in my hands. 
wanted to catch the last breath of an autumn afternoon down the river ; 
lene Gv poenanse an Tee Sock, Glee onan, Sates ape tal it is, his 


- 


I glanced at the ocoupants of the carriage ; only a lady and 
gen See, ES 00k culing © are cnet ene, eer ee 
py-looking. When they had passed I knew them : prstry A - 
toun, y did not see me, and I was glad of it. I am afraid the devil 
was uppermost for minutes after 

So they were in England ! Would they seek us? would Jean 
wish it? would she dare to wish it? I could not tell, I racked myself 
with tures ; trying to measure @ woman's nature by a 


man’s, arriv- 
ing at what is usually the only safe and wise conclusion, vin, thal we 
know nothing about the sex at all. My sole certainty was in her own 
words,—that Heaven never allows to one human being the power of 
making another “ permanently unhappy.” 
How a few quiet words, en naturally as we were crossing the Sun- 
y-tlelds, settled all! I could have > 
* Mark, I had yesterday an invitation that I should Ii 
WES 700 tay to Coho 0 Sig's belidag, end go with me to me lanl end 
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Ee ee 


© Bmily is bere too. She is 
to the lit one, een ily fell on her neck and shed a few 
tears, She more affected than either of them,—this fortunate, 

¥, loving, and beloved Bmily. 
day passed like a dream, in and about Hollingbourne, which was 
a spot lovely as dreamland, and with those two, fit owners of It all, who 
soemed fa their position and themselves familiar and yet strange, knowa 
and x woknown, as ie are whom one has to do with iu dreams, 

« We asked no one to meet you,” aald Lord Rrlistoun; “we wanted 
this first visit to have you all to ourselves; and besides, we do not la- 
tend to be swamped in sooloty just yet; we feel as if we never could 
have enough of solitude,” | 

Tlie natural unconscious “ we,"’—hie evident delight in this same 
* solitude,” at least so much of it aa was ble in a house like a pa- 
lace, and an estate like half a shire,—ay, Jean was right, His last love 
had been the true one ; he had cast anchor, and found roat, 

* Yea, she looks well, and happy too,” I overheard him aay ; his eyes, 
fonder than any lover's eyes, watoblag his young wile aashe tittod about 
hor aplendid conservatory, a tower among the flowers; “ and I think, 
Joan, every day she grows more like you,” 

This waa the only ime he called her “ Joan,” or that lu apoaking to | 
her his voloe dropped lato any thing of the old tone; the only time that) 
Jean's countenance altered, though for no more than an lustant, No | 
angel in heaven could have wora a happier smile thaa Joan Dowglas 


now, 

They both walked with us to the station ; they seemed to be in the ha: | 
bit of walking together a good deal, Our last t of them waa stand. 
ing oa the platform, arm-in-arm ; Lord Erlistoun lifting his bat ia adica, 
with his peoullar stately air, | Krlistoun leaning forward to cateh | 
one more look, in her fond childish way, of her “ dear Miss Dowglas,”’ 

Jean closed her eyes, as if to shatia the ploture and keep it there, | 
Opening them a few minutes after, she mot mine, and smiled, | 

* Have you liked your holiday?’ 
“ has ithe day, I lad them.” 
as ve a“ . was ¥ glad to see thom. | 
Shal r often t” ~~ 


“ 1 a 

“No, I Think not Their current of life rana so widely different from | 
mine, I do not wish it otherwise, I think, Mark, | am coming to that | 
time of life when one’s chief happiness is home,” 

We happened to be alone ia carriage ; the lamp shone dimly on 
Jean’s figure,—leaning back, with her hands crossed; outside was all | 
pitch-black nothingness. There might have been nothing and nobody in | 
Mu Seen, sunmething Reareened to tae last wesk thet I should like ¢ 

“Jean, some to me last wee shou ¢ to con- 
sult you out Shall Tow ad } 

She turned and listened. } 

I told her how, this Michaclmas, my salary had been doubled. How, | 
then,—speaking to the head of our firm about Algernon’s conviction that | 
the good name of “ Browne and Son” was still enough to launch 
“ Browne, Brothers,’ and float them into smooth water, if they had only 
a handful of —_ to start with,—the worthy old fellow, once a creditor 
of my father’s, offered me, as a loan, the amount of his long-paid 


debt, saying, 

“* Use it, or lose it, or give it me back | time these ten years. "Tis 
us as thine own, lad ; for nobody would ever have paid me a penny | 
of it, except thy honest father.’ ”’ 

Jean's eye sparkled as I ended my tale. 

° Would you like me to accept it, and start afresh ? You think it would 
not be too late?” 


to see you ;” and he hurried Jean | =“ My mother, if she chooses; but I meant you. T cannot do without 


| me under a double de 


| rival in this community, althou 


» IT could once, tive years because it was necessary and right; 
Ch we Toannot, ‘Tis not wou maki 


cept for you,” 

* Me? met" 

She looked steadily into my foe, and found out all, She dropped her | 
head lower and lower, almost into her lap, and burst into tears, 

I said no more; it may be months, years, before T aay any more, I | 
would not take my life's ransom unless it were a free 

Algernon and }-—" Browne, Brothers’ are working our best, We 
have hardly any holidays, exoept an cooasional evening stroll, with a | 
western breege blowing in the tide, and the sunset throwing colours bean: | 
tifal ax Paradise along the sandy flats of the Mersey shore, 

I write either to my mother or Jean every Sunday, Now and then 
Joan writes to mo; only a tne or 80, expressing little or nothing ; and 
#0 it may be for God knows how long, or for ever, 

But sometimes | think 

Exo or Lone Ratieroun, 


st 
GOOD WORDS FROM A BRITISH CONSUL, 


' 
At one of the public entertalaments recently given by the oltlaons of | 
Charleston to their visitors from the Weat, in honour of the completion of | 
the Yr of railroad from that city to Memphis, the following little episode 
took place : | 
At the conclusion of the regular toasts, his Honour the Mayor called | 
upoa Mr, Alfred Hager, one of the Vice Presidents, for a sentiment, who | 





| wave: | 


x The mother of these States our standard ia ty of language— | 
our authority in the great principles of law—our example in all Chat commerce 
can achieve, 

Mr, Bunch, Her Majesty's Consul for Charleston, being called upon to 
respond, thus happily delivered himself; 

© If it were pomible that the value of a compliment so gratifying to my 
pride as a public officer, and to patriotiam as an Englishman, as that | 





conveyed by the last toast, could be eahanoced by any adventitious cir- 
oumstanoe, I can ye Ap that the Committee of Arrangements has laid | 
of gratitude by entrusting the enunciation of it to 
the distinguished gontleman by whom it has been proposed, It is not so 
much on t of the intimate relations of friendship and of regard 
which have existed between that gentleman and myself ever since my ar- 
A% I am very far from undervaluing that 
which confers so much honour upon me, but it is upon much higher ad 
at I rejoice to find in this gathering of strangers a sentiment in honour 
of Great Britain allotted to one who, trom his position in this section of 
the country, whether it be owing to his eminent public services or to his 
irreproachable private life, must bespeak the concurrence of his 
whatever it may be that he saye. 1 am indeed glad that our friends from 
the West can hear such sentiments towards the mother country and its 
sovereign, expressed in such a manner and by such a man, 

“ It seems to me, gentlemen, that the toast and the remarks of the Vice 
President embrace two points: the one, a cordial tribute of t to- 
wards my sovereign ; the other, an expression of good will tow Great 
Britain as a great commercial nation. With reference to the first, whilst 
offering to you my sincere thanks for your kind reception of the flattering 
remarks which have been made, I must be permitted to say that the 
Queen of Great Britain has almost a right to command your allegiance to 
her person—not only because every gentleman owes allegiance to the vir- 
tues and graces which centre in a perfect woman, but because she bas, on 











“Nothing right to do is ever too late, And this seems right, for Al- 

one sake, Also,” her voice dropping tenderly, “ for the sake of 
r er.” 

me Yes, he would be happy, if he knew his memory could o’ us still, 

—my dear old father!’ And for the moment I thought only of him, and 

of the pride of once more building up our honest name in my native town, 

and among my own peopl 


every occasion, and in every manner, paid the highest compliment in her 
power to the United States, availing herself of every wt todoa 
| gracious act to its citizens, whether > or in her public character. 

Allusion has been made to a signal instance of that friendly interest, 
! evinced in the presentation of a sword to a gallant officer, Gentlemen, I 


am able to say that the highest opinion is entertained in England of that | 


0, 
Jean asked if I hed ae hesitation in accepting this loan, for which I | noble representative of the gallantry and the skill of the American navy ; 
an 


if I do not live ten years? 
“ Nonsense,” 
“So you think me immortal, as those seem to be whose life is valueless 
to themselves and every body else t” 
“ That is not my cousin Mark, as you well know.” 
After a while, I asked her if she could not understand my fear of taking 
and perhaps failing, and leaving the debt as a legacy to Alger- 


non 
ane is It not for Algernon’s sake that you would undertake the 


ra tay ite ry 
never te to live except onour, / 
Teast let me hold these uatil the end.” nied 

fo aglpnny 3,0, d- 8 then she turned to me. 

“ Mark, I also es Oe Soy Sp Wea ring Tie avo duty ond 
honour, Will you trast me with yours?” 

* What do you mean!” 

“You asked my advice ; this is it. Accept ie geet man’s money ; 
use it well; re it if you can. If not, and I live, I will, Other- 
pee my death I will take care that it is paid, Now, shall you be con- 

t y 

Probably few men ever feel as I did then, Not for the matter of “ ge- 
nerosity,” “ ;’ there was that in my heart which counterba- 
anced both, “Ty my at the thought of their existing at all between 
Jean and me; but the goodness, the tenderness, which, whether or not 
personality, understood and cherished, and was ready 
the true me, which I valued above all things else—my 
conscience and my honour. 

a ee edh cgi. “ Will you trast me? I would 


Tepe yon tree 
“ Do you trust me, Jean t” 


“ More than any body in the whole world.” 
btless she wondered that I replied nothing; that I did not even 
her extended hand ; that I lifted her out of the railway-carriage, 
Te ted e+ yt = et yl let 
word ; that when we my mother gone out with Algernon, not to be 
if you will Hold the lest fast” aye the. — _— 
will, « 
and braided hair, she made ars wih be tonne of in her white ela 
» a of a e our, which, 
myself forgotten. She looked at once to me-and 1 attempt. 


had 
bt it the hired tin-kettle had been strammed enough in its 
> merited superannuation, Do you like your new piano, even 
aay fey ist” 

“ How kind you are!” 

Not another word. No folly of “ obligation.” If there had been, if she 
had not taken it quite natu , as I would have wished to see her take 
a mountain of diamonds, were it mine to offer her, I also should probably 
never have said another word. 

She sat down, and played for some time, I sitting over the fire. 
on have you forgotten this? you have not asked for it for a long 


My tune, which always brought back my cousin Jean in the Lythwaite 
drawing-room, with the sunshine on her hair, Also, becanse this “ Lied 
ohne, worte” seemed to my fancy to tell a whole life’s story ; a duct in 
which you can hear distinctly the man’s voice and the woman's, separate, 
together ; then wandering apart again in troubled involved phrases, but 
always in extremity comes back the tune in the bass, sweet and firm ; at 


= 


might pay interest shortly, and repay the whole in ten years? 
what 


d I would add my earnest conviction that, in his hands, the honour of 
| the blade which a Queen has given, will ever remain as pure and unsul- 
| lied as is the fame of its donor ; that, like the chivalrous Spaniard of old, 
| he will never draw it without reason, nor sheathe it without honour. 

* But Lam called upon to thank yon still further for your compliment- 
ary welcome to Great Britain as a nation, I do not propose to —— 
upon your time by the endeavour to prove that England and the United 
States ought to be firm and fast friends, In consequence of the lateness 
of the hour I must ask you to take that for are an im- 

| mensity of reasons why it should be so, and I should esteem it a work of 
| ingenuity if I could find one why it should not. Isit not enough to speak 
| of the ties of blood, of language and of laws! to dwell upon the 
| great work which they too alone can perform, of ng commerce and 
| civilization to the whole world? to point to the g' of a common li- 
terature? to noble deeds of arms? or to it discoveries or im- 
provements in arts? to intimate relations business, which render 
every vicissitude of the one country a matter of vital interest to 
the other? If all these, gentlemen, be not enough to make us friends, 
we can never hope for friendship nations, I do not mean 
to say that we are never to have our little differences of opinion. You 
know that John Bull is a terrible growler if he does not get every thing 
he wants just at the time he wants it, from his hot water for shaving in 
the ng, tow fresh Province or a Continent; and I am not d 
to flatter the present company by asserting that this amiable pecul — 
has not come down to his relations on this side the waters along wi 
many more valuable things. But, gentlemen, these are only the little 


which og Ppt 2 _ Foon ye BA that the 
heart of the English people is sound as your ous country ; 
that from the Queen on her throne to the labourer in the field, or 

operative in the fantory, there is but one fecling on the subject of America 
—of joy, mingled with ie, at what you have already done—and but 
= hope, that God will speed you in the work which you have yet to 

0. 

“Such, eee I een ee at the British Sove- 
reign, her Ministers and my me great Confederacy. 
T would flatter myself that they 47 
unappreciated by « portion, at least, of those who hear me ; of those who, 
living upon the ee ore ee the nature of their commercial 

ons more into contact with Engl 

have a better 4 

mating the sincerity of the eentiments which I have endeavoured to ex- 
prose fn words, but I asa the more desirous, for that very reason, that 
every man in this great assembly, every one who has therto 
to the voice (feeble and utterly inadequate to the subject though it be) 
of an official representative of Great Britain speaking in the name and on 
the behalf of his countrymen, I desire, I say, that every such man should 
‘hear me for my cause sake,’ and should leave this room impressed with 
the trath of my words, Yes, gentlemen of the West, you upon whom 
Providence has 


whom it doubtless reserves 

to compass, may I not ~ +4 this festive oceasion will excite in your 

hearts some teader recollection of that people frum whose loins you 

— , and the greatness of whose deeds you are destined to perpetuate. 
ake 


God and to honour freedom, and where the turf even now green, 





you shall tell those whom left at home of the 


ng a home—I will not do it—ex- | soldiers can disperse 


arguments which give zest to our intercourse ; the quarrels of lovers, | 


lavished poe Bows ne of present happiness, and for | the £20,000, a-year which had of Lae Pe heendoee fs y's priv 
& future of greatness too brilliant for the mind | purse from the source to which he referred been red to 80 Small 


k, I pray you, to your no longer distant homes a kindly feeling |'to the notice of the H 
towards that ancient land where your forefathers first | to fear | £6,000, be substituted for the £8.000 mentioned fn the resolation, and up- 


The Mbiow, oe 


| fore n to provide against an outbreak of 5,000 armed men ste- 
es 


tioned only 16 miles from a defenceless capital, in a country where two 


a M.'s 84th was hastily brought up from 
Barmah, A wing of H.M,'s 634 was ordered to Barrackpore, A native 


“body-guard (cavalry), 600 strong, were deapatohed in the night, and two 


of artillery with 12 pleces of cannon were brought from Damdum 
into the cantonment, Private orders were iasned to the magistrates to 
place lange bodies of the police upon the bridges which lead into the 
town, Finally orders were issued to Major-General Hearsey, anthorining 
him to euppress resistance, even if lt wore neoossary to employ the whole 
force at his disposal, and to destroy three regiments, , 

The Baropeans waited with a sort of anxious nonodelene for the result, 
such as Anglo-lodians can alone dieplay, and amused themeaelves by 
the Most preposterous ramours These measures were complete on Mareh 
30, Meanwhile a number of olroumstances inoreased the prevailing an 
cvsiness, The Colonel ¢ ting at Damdum received what appoared 
to be trustworthy Intelligence that the 19th were marching on the station 





) to selee the artillery, Damdum ta eight miles from Caloutta, He had 


only 30 mea, but he called them together, prepared for defonoe, and or 
dered all officors’ families to quit the station, They obeyed, and at 2 
oolook at night some dozen frightened women wore besieging the houses 


| of their friends in Caloutta for reat and shelter, Tho same afternoon 


leutonant Baugh, Adjatant of the $4th Native Infantry, was attacked 
by a dranken or dragged sepoy at Barrack Ilo was severely woun 
dod, but the guard refused to arrest the assassin,and the man stratted upand 
down till he was selaed by the Major-General himself, The transaction 
looked aa if the regiment were resolved to die rather than yield, On the 
following moraing the Europeans were landed, and marched to the pa- 
rade, © two Quoon’s Regiments, with the artillery and cavalry, ooou 
plod one side, the native regiments the other, and the 19th Native Lnfwn 
try, which had boon halted for the night outside the station, marched in- 
to the midst, The Major-Goneral thea read aloud the order, the last part 
ouly of which will be novel to readers, 

t ke the last moment it was doubtfal whether the mou would submit 
or whether a yell of deflance would compel General Hearsey to open fire. 
Thoy asked permission to petition, The time, they were told hed posed, 
and they must lay down their arma, The preparations cowed the men, 
The old instinetive terror of the Europeans has not passed away, and they 
laid down their arms, the native oflcers actually weepin with griof and 
rage. No humiliation was offered them, and they were allowed to retain 
their uniforms, and were then escorted by the cavalry to Chinsurab. 
Thence they are any Suoeeang to their homes, 

It was believed that this example would have had a profound effect. It 
has certainly confirmed the wavering, but the 34th are more mutinous 
than ever, men who attempted to assassinate Lieutenant Baugh was 
condemned to death, but, so dangerous was the temper of the men, that 
General Hearsey could not venture to trust them, and the sentence was 
carried out yesterdayunder the protection of shotted guna, and two Bu- 
ropean regiments, It may be to mention that this General is a 
pany able, gallant officer, one the few Hindostanee scholars in 
his rank, and generally speaking beloved by the sepoys. 

I fear the 34th also must be disbanded. Meanwhile the native regi- 
ment at Dinapore is only kept in check by the presence of H.M.’s 10th. 
The selected soldiers at the Umballa and Sealkott rifle schools complain 
that 7 shall be outcasts if they use the cartridge, and the Commander- 
in-Chief’s own escort have excommunicated their comrades in the school 
for touching them, Almost all the regiments of the line 
or leas, but, strange to say, all the Irregulars, all the Sikhs, the Goorkas, 
and all the cavalry ridicule the movement. The Sikhs in the ranks of 
the 34th are actually leaving the regiment in utter disgust at its conduct. 
The fact, if the becomes more serious, is very important. I think, 
as a matter of opinion, that it must end in blood somewhere, but I have 
no fear of a general revolt. One source of danger is the extreme exaspe- 
ration of the Europeans, A mutiny doubles their duties, and it is not al- 
ways quite easy to hold them in. 

‘o show you the extreme anxiety of Government to avoid offending 
the religious prejudices of the men I will relate one incident which oo- 
curred in the day of the disbanding. Her Majesty's 84th were landed 
from the steamer at Barrackpore Ghaut. Close by the Ghaut is a little 
temple, outside which the Sepoys put their household deities, ugly little 
images of wood, stone, , or brass, Now instinet of a 
ivate when he sees an idol is to knock its head off, not from hatred of 
idols, but love of mischief. Hearsey knew any insult of the kind 
would ¢ the Sepoys to madness, He therefore received the men 
himself, the first two soldiers who landed were ordered to stand sen- 


over the Sepoy’s 

There is one curious fact in the affair I must not No Massul- 
man is concerned in it. A Mussulman dashed forward to save the adju- 
the spot, and 
receive generally are angry 
& degre at the whole proceeding, but they are in the minority, 
The mutinies have occupied public attention to the exclusion of every 


—_—— — 


Rurpevial Parliament, 


DOWRY OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


House of Commons, Monday, May 25. 
by the House of Commons on Fri- 
day last, ting an annuit £8,000 a-year and £40,000 to her Royal 
Highness in anticipation of her marriage, was brought up. The on 
oe Pat nn a a — put, e oa 
. INGHAM rose proposing an amendment to 
resolution, He said he re n much That the 








The report of the resolution 


afforded an it dividi the question on as he 
felt asured that the public out of we ceuba Rang weld ore Oh with 
respect to the general concurrence which the resolution would seem to 
have been adopted. He was of opinion that if a division had taken place 
a very large majority would have been found to be opposed to the pro- 
Pao wipe a Nl wer, For his own part, he objected 

the its amount, and viewed it with 


grant on principle ; he objected to ii 
t. The 


disfavour asa reasons which he bad on the former occasion 


urged against it still continued to have t with bim. He should 
therefore abstain Som regeatinn, Staal and content himself with 
moving an amendment to the the 


t that the amount of on OO 
uity should be reduced from £8,000, to £6,000. He could not, ver, 
pass over a very remarkable omission which had occurred in the speech 
of the Chancellor of the E Bes on, Brides t—he alluded to the 
circumstance of his havi from 
which the sovereign derived from the duchy of Lancaster. That omission 
had indeed to some extent been su; at Kegpdomprer sok ND ee 
and honed tones er ORSENE  oey on See eae, 


an amount in uence of the mismanagement which, in dealing 
with the property of the duchy, for some time prevailed, The sub- 
ject was one which he should feel it to be his duty to submit before long 
owse, Meanwhile he begged leave to move that 


on that point he should call for a division, 


in many a village churchyard, over their ashes; and so, w the plea: Mr. Cox seconded the amendment. 
sures of the — gathering shall only exist in icone memories, when | Lord Parwenrsrox.—I cannot help expressing my great regret, Sir, that 
tality of a Caro- | the hon. gentleman has thought fit to raise this question. [Loud cheers.) 





you 

lust the treble air is t up with it, and both full into a melody more | lina welcome, of the beauty of Carotinian ladies, or the noble courtesies | | had hoped that after what the hon. gentleman himself has admitted to 

“ ble" —to use ay word—than any bit of music I noe; end- | of Carolinian gentlemen, try if you cannot sum up all with this one short | be the gencral concurrence of the House with respect to the resolution 

ing in two notes, several times recurring, which say, as plain as notes | sentence.” * And we heard a man from the old country say that there were | before us, even those among us who might entertain Individual objections 

can say it, “ Come home, come home, come home.” | to be no more jealousies and no more quarrels between his people and | to the amount of the vote would be content to merge their objections in 
Sometimes, when a vase is brimful, a touch, the shadow of a touch, and our’s, and, by G—, we believed bim! the almost unanimous wish of the House, [Loud checrs.] In asking that 

oD pen papa 5 a See fd Themed ban Veer Veenvtes buanstead ea a ee bee 
“Did you like your tune t” | - “ mem very r as the eldest hter 
« Yea ‘at cane and sit by the fire, Jean.” THE MUTINIES IN OUR INDIAN REGIMENTS. of Bagiaad upon the occasion Ober epi forth to hold an important po- 

the sition in a indeed, 








She did so; one on each hearth, making two of us. Ow two. On the 23rd ult, we put in print an interesting article on the first de- foreign country, I did not, anticipate that any difter- 
it had been “ my ain fireside ;” I, who never in my life had | tl aut ence of opinion as to whether the amount of the sum ted should be 
Sagecsing, be, a & ped | velopment of a spirit amongst some of our native troops in the von earthed 


: 7 £8,000 or £6,000 would be found to prevall, cular 
« How pieomal wood-fire is, ! But when you go to Liverpool | Bast. A portion of « letter from Caloutta, dated the 9th, thus details | 10+ either sum must be regarded as utterly aa t when compared 
we shall cease to have one fireside to sit over and talk tonether.” | the subsequent occurrences. with the resources of the country, but must be looked upon as having a 
“ We never had, except on Sundays, You forget, I have only had you) The 19th Regiment Native Infantry has been disbanded, The Govern- | certain value as indicating the attachment of this House to the Sovereiyn 
for my Sunday-blessing.” | ment ordered it to march to Barrackpore, the metropolitan cantonment, | and the dynasty under which it is our happiness to live. (Hear, hear.) 
“ Have I been a blessing? Iam glad. It is something to be a blessing | in order that the punishment might be inflicted in the presence of the dis- | I shall, at all events, follow the ¢ the hon. gentlen:an who has 
to ogee ay Tt was more than I deserved.” | affected. Meanwhile every precaution was adopted to prevent the pos- peopness this amendment in not any lengthened observations, 
She her eyes from the fire, which blazed and crackled as if it | sibility of resistance. It was known that the Sith were in league with | but shall content myself with earnestly entreating the House to abide by 
knew winter was coming, but burnt cheerily, and was not afraid. the 19th, It was saspocted that the 24 Grenadiers, if not positively dis- | the resolution, (Cheers. 
Now, or never, affected, were cognizant of the plaos, and sympathized in the danger of | Colonel Frexcn sald he regretted that the noble Jord had thought it to 
« Jean,” L said,“ if 1 go to Liverpool, and can make a fortune there, or the mutinous regiment, The two remaining native corps of the brigade | address the House, which he felt confident would vindicate hy Its vote the 
least a competence, wa you come home !”’ were believed to be faithful, but it is never easy to predict what natives | decision at which it had oa Friday arrived. 
“ Your mother and I?’ | will do when a temptation is placed suddenly before them, It was there- | Mr. Grurty said that if the hon. and learned member for SheMicld had 
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gone to a division on Friday he should have voted with him. He did not 
think that it waa desirable, however, that the question should again be 
raised, and he, for one, was not prepared to vote against the decision of 


the House.—The House then divided, and the numbers were—For the re- | 


solution $28 ; For the amendment 14; Majority 314, 

The original resolution was then agreed to, and leave was given to 
bring la a Bill founded thereon, The Bill was subsequently brought ta 
and road a first time, 


vole of £40,000 as a marriage portion for the Princess Royal, 


Mr. Maauran sald he thought that himself and many other hon, gentle- | 


wen wore rather badly treated by the hon. and learned member for Shef- 


field (Mr, Roebuck) on Friday night. By the decision which the House | 
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to, and the bill passed through committee, 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Lord Pauaenston in Committee of Supply, made the usual general pre- 
reminded the © t 


‘liminary explanation of the votes, He ittee that 





these estimates contained everything connected with the War Depart- 


ment, 80 that the House would see at one view the whole of our militar 
Tho report of the Committee of Supply was then brought up. On the | expenditure. The first question for th u 


e Government, he observed, must 
naturally be what, under the elt t the t, were the es- 


tablishments required on the one hand by @ due regard to economy, and 





on the other by the efficiency of the service and the defence of the coun- | 


try. We had not only our own island to defend, but possessions seattered 


had just arrived at ample provision was made for the eminent personage | over the globe, and we had to consider what was necessary for both, not 


with whom they were now dealing, and he should not be what he professed 
to bo—namely, a representative of the people—if he did not express 
bis opinion that the £8,000 annuity which had just been given to the 
Princess Royal was amply sufliciont dowry to be given by yr 

the oldest-born of their Sovereign. He thought that the sum of & 


only in case of actual war, but against sudden attack. Our position re- 
quired peculiar precautions, and modern improvements had greatly al- 
tered the conditions of both naval and military warfare, so that this coun- 


le t© | try could not rely, as formerly, upon its naval means, “On the other 
0,000 | hand, it was the dat 


‘ of the Government, and of Parliament if the Go- 
included in this vote was unnecessary liberality oa the part of the re- | vernment neglected It, to take care that our mill 


presontatives of a nation which comprised many millions of | 
iffer 


neody persons, He knew that many hon, gentlemen might 
from him and acouse hii of 
opinion upon the subject, but the feeling which he entertained oa this 
subject on Friday night he entertalned most strongly at the present 
moment, namely, that he was greatl inted by the duct 





ul vP | Our regl tal or 
of the hon, and learned member for Shoiicld ~and on the part of some | the bri ivint t stised by th 
hon, members he begged to say that they were equally disappointed, | the brigade and divis at gg coal a ne —s. & - 


(Choora.) That hon, and learned gentleman by assuming the position 
which ho had on Friday night prevented hon, gentiomen from putting the 
sentiments expressed by him into a practical form, [Renewed cheers.) 
The hon, and learned gentleman came forward even before the motion 
was pat, and made a solomn a to the representatives of the people. 
Ho (Mr, Maguire) was greatly strack by the justice of the hon, and 
learned gentleman's observations, and he believed that many hoa, gea- 
tlemen would have gone into the lobby with him ifhe had laid his pro- 


osition in a proper form before the House, The hon, aud learned gen- | ifle e3 i : . 
Temea had no right to express his opinion if he did not mean to test the ten captanations with vefisence to the « 


House upou it, He addressed the House upon two separate occasions in 
support of his view, and it was his duty to have pressed the House to 


presumption for venturing to ex his | 








establishments were 
not greater than the exigencies of the country required, recollecting that 
those establishments ought to be so recognized as to be capable of a 


prompt and speedy enlargement, and to contain the elements of eclence, i 


and 80 that those who were to command the army were practised tn mili- 


tary evolutions, 
ization had been as perfect as possible ; not so 





ps in bodies, Provision had been made for ing 
this defect in our military system at Aldershott, There had been other 
defects,—such as the want of a field train and a hospital staff,—which 


were now remedied ; and those, with the supernumeraries and the aug: | | 


mentation of the artillery, contributed to increase the present estimates 


| as compared with those of 1853-54, There was no increase in the infan- 
| try of the Line; there was a slight increase of the cavalry, and an in- 


crease of the engineers and artillery ; the number of men being 6,917 
men above the estimate of 1853-54. Lord Patwensvon then entered up- 
xpenditure for fortifica- 
the defence of our dockyards and arsenals ; for improved ac- 


|commodations for the soldiers and barracks upou new principles ; for the 
® manufacture of arma, ordnance as well as small ; for clothing and neces- 


division, The hon. gentleman concluded by moving that the vote of | saries for the men, and provision for the education of officers of the army. 
£40,000 be negatived. 


) . |'The total amount roquired for the effective service of the army was | Course in sections of four ata time. After riding round once each of the 
Mr. Coninauam also thought that the annuity of £8,000 just granted £9,025,360 ; for the sate Ann ng £2,221,875, the increase above the es- 
was an amply sufficient provision for the Princess Royal. He came lato | timates of 1853-54 being £1,611,000, 


that House pledged 


to support reform and retrenchment, and by support: | 


Votes were then i to, aft h di jon, to make up, in ad- 
ing the large grant now proposed he should be violating in the most di- dition to the sums append 00 eer tanh Gaounten oe > 


rect manner one of those pledges, Unpopular as it might be, he thought | 
it was his duty to oppose the vote, 

Sir H. Wu.t.ovauny said, he should be justified in assenting to the vote 
Hf two precedents which occurred in the reigus of George IL, and George 
iL. In the reign of George LU. a marriage portion of £80,000, and an 
annuity of £5,000 were granted on the marr of the Princess Royal, | 
and he believed that the same sams were given in the reign of George ILI. | 
on the marriage of the Princess Royal with the Prince of Wurtemberg. | 
As Iler Majesty's Government had chosen to diminish the marriage por- 
tion, and the annuity, and the two amounted to about the same 
sum as was granted on the two occasions of which he had spoken, he did | 
not think that he had any right to object. [Hear, hear.) He thought | 
that the eldest daughter of Her Majesty was entitled to at least as much 
| cy | as Was ed towards the Princess Royal in the reigns of 
George Ll, and George Lil. [Cheers.] 

Lord R. Oxcu..—As some gentlemen are pursuing @ vexatious 
course on this question, I beg to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it is not 
an anolent rule that the “ Noes should go forth,” and thereby save us 
from the trouble ofa division? (Great laughter, and cheers.) 

Sir J. Taaiawny wished to know whether the noble lord meant that 
the opposition to this vote was vexatious to the people of England, For 
aie suse gest, be cheat t extremely if occasion were taken to divide 
y= vote. [Hear, -] He should have much preferred that 

division had taken place on Friday last. (Hear, hear.) He came 
down to the House to support any reasonable ition of the hon. and 
learned member for Sheffield, but as that hon. learned gentleman de- 
clined to test the House, he (Sir J. Trelawny) found himself in a most 
difficult situation ; because while on the one hand his conscience told him 
that he should act rightly by voting with the minority, he felt, on the other 
hand, most anxious to vote with majority. He did not know what 
course to take, [Laughter.) 
that the Chancellor of the 





wer ought to have 
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ought to have been taken into account, and which was this, 
Dechy of Cornwall would, belong to Lier, Majesty for life; although, thet 

Ww long to Her for life, al t 
was to constitutional policy. Those who read Mr. Burke on 
Keonomical Reform would find that the revenues of the Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster ought to be applied to the public use. Mr. Burke 
authority with the hon, gentl on the Oppositi 
and at one time they were not so anxious as now to vote sums of 
money for the maintenance of the Royal family. 

Lord PaLerston Sonie hon. gentleman was wrong in his state- 
ment that if the country were deprived of the Prince of Wales the Duchy 
of Cornwall reverted to the Crown, Tbe fact was, he believed, that it 
went to the next heir to the throne. [Hear.) He should not argue the 
Fey question [hear], but hoped the House would abide by the deci- 

on at t Bee seemed to have arrived. [Hear, hear.] 

Sir J. Taxtawny, in ag oy py that in case of the death of 
of the So’ , the y of Cornwall went to the Crown 

# was both fact and law. [“ Order.”’ 

The Srmaxen, in reply to the ion of the noble lord (R. Cecil), 

that the noes alone should go into the lobby, explained that there was an 

order of the House which required that the names of all the mem- 

bers voting upon a division should be taken down ; and the only way of 


: 
i 





ey by dividing in the usual way. 
The then divided. The numbers were :—For the vote, 361 ; 
against, 18; majority, 343. The vote was then agreed to. 


Priday, May 29. 
The house went into committee on this bill. On clause 1, granting an 

ony £8,000 a-year to her Royal Highness on her marriage, 
Mr. Bowrxr moved 


- amendment to add, provided, however, that in 


the event of her Royal becomi| ween Consort of Prussia, 
the said annuity shall cease determine from the date of the accession 
of his Royal H Prince Frederick William of Prussia to the throne 


of Prussia. In the event of her Royal Highness surviving her husband 


he portent Bat Re annuity should be revived. 
of ‘HEQUER resisted the amendment, and said 


the 
he would much rather the house had not consented to the second read- 
ing of the bill than agree to the present amendment. [Divide.] 

r. W. Wiit.tams, who had given notice of a similar amendment, sup- 
ported the amendment of the hon member (Mr. Bowyer.] He thought a 
prince must be a man of mean spirit to accept with his wife an enaalty to 
be taken from the high taxed people of another country—Mr. Wa.rers 
coald not support the amendment as it now stood. If the annuity was 
to coase on ae Highness becoming Queen of Prussia, the amount 
should be increased. He had no objection to make a compromise, viz, 
that if the period of the amount was limited the amount should be in- 
— to £12,000 ene (Hear, and laughter.) 

. DrsRag1i op amendment, repeating the arguments he used 
on the second raion of the bill. He added that the po would not 
be furnished out of the taxes of the people, but out of the Crown estates 


ven up by her , When she ascended the Throne, which returned 
Sre0,000 to ae Medea, He characterised the present a as 
one, 


v Majest: the possession 

¢ & rights that would enable her to make provisica for her 
y. 

Sir F. Banivo, after some remarks relative to the revenue of 


















































already voted, the following amounts >—£4,588,017 
for pay and allowances; £553,055 for miscellaneous charges ; £50,252 
for volunteer corps ; £184,909 for the departments of the Secretary for 
War and the General Commanding in Chief.—-The Cuamman was then 
ordered to report progress, 


THE DALLAS-CLARENDON TREATY, 
Friday, May 29. 


Mr, Disnaxtt rose to make inquiry of Her Majesty’s government re- | 


specting the non-ratification of the treaty entered into by Her La 
and the government of the United States in reference to Honduras. 
should be gat. he observed, if the noble lord at the head of the govern- 
ment could state to the house the reasons why that treaty has not been 
ratified, and I should wish that he would also inform us whether negotia- 
tions are still a a the subject, and whether any papers with 
wage BSan Oe upon the table of the House? 

ord PaLMersvor—lIn answer to the right honourable gentleman I have 
to state that in the course of last summer two treaties were luded b 
Her Majesty’s Government—the one with the Republic of Honduras, the 
other with the Government of the United States, The object of the treaty 
which we entered into with Honduras was, among other things, the cea- 
sion to her of what are called the Bay Islands—namely, Ruatan, Bonac- 
ca, and two or three other smaller islands. Those islands were, under 
the provisions of the treaty, ceded to Honduras, upon certain conditions 
which Her Majesty’s Gavernment deemed it to be necessary to impose 
for the security and well-being of such British settlers as had property 
within them. 

The treaty also provides that the islands in question should not be al- 
lowed to fall into the possession of any great maritime power; that no 
fortifications should be erected upon them, but that they should continue 
to be—that which they hitherto have been—inoffensive and non-military 
stations, The treaty which we concluded with the United States divides 
itself into two distinct parts. The first contains the article of 
treaty which Great Britain and the United States were to agree to pro- 
pose to Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the of settling the diifer- 
ences which have arisen between the 8; American states in 
America, and for the future regulation of the ee Indians. 

The other part of the treaty contained the conditions of an nt 
between = and the United States, and one of these articles was to 
this effect— whereas a convention had been concluded between Great 
Britain and Honduras, whereby, on certain conditions, the Bay Islands 
had been ceded to Honduras, Great Britain and the United States engaged 
henceforward to acknowledge those islands as of the territory of Hon- 
duras, This treaty was si by my noble friend at the head of the Fo- 
reiga Department (Lord Clarendon) and Mr, Dallas, the American Mini- 
ster here. This treaty was sent to Honduras and Washington respectively 
for the ratification of those governments, We have not yet received an 
official notice from Honduras whether the treaty to which I have alluded 
has been ratified or not by the government of Honduras. We have, in- 
deed, heard privately that some technical difficulties have prevented its 
ratification, but we have no official information on the subject. 

The treaty with the United States was referred, of course, to the Senate. 
The Senate proposed several alterations in that treaty, Some of these 
alterations were of considerable im , and one was of very great 
importance. The treaty, so amended, was sent back to this country with 
the ratification of the government of the United States, and we were asked 
to adopt those alterations, Now, of course, the Senate of the United States 
have an undoubted right to modify and alter any treaty with which they 
are not satisfied, and which may become the subject of discussion, But 
the ratification of a treaty by @ sovereign Power means that that sove- 
> power adopts and ratifies by its signature the engagements taken 
in its behalf by authorised diplomatic agents; and to ratify a treaty 
which, having altered to another power, is no longer the treaty that 
was concluded by an authorized diplomatic agent, would be against all 
oa ad comes oh diplomatic usage. 

Therefore, even if the vernment agreed to adopt the altera- 
tions in the treaty made by the fanate after its , it would be ne- 
cessary that a fresh treaty should be concluded adopting those changes, 
and that this new treaty should be ratified by the sovereign powers of the 
ther, as I have stated, unimportant, but, nevertheless, Her Majest 

m, as | have , unimportant, but, nevertheless, Her Majesty's go- 
vernment being desirous of not raising unnecessary difficulties u a 
question which it was highly desirable should be settled, waived ob- 
jections to all but one, and that was a change made not in the treaty 
which the two governments proposed to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, but in 
the recital of that treaty. 
treaty which was embodied in the convention with the United States. 
They were far from unimportant, yet we were prepared to adopt them. 
But in the other articles which were agreed to be directly contracted be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, there was an alteration which 
I will mention. The article relating to the Bay Islands contained, as I 
have stated, the recital of a convention between Great Britain and Hon- 
duras for the settlement of these islands upon certain conditions, and it 
is said, “ Whereas such convention has been concluded between the go- 
vernment of Great Britain and Honduras, and it has been agreed to con- 





the United States proposed to omit all reference to the convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Honduras, and that the article should simply 
stand that England and the United States acknowledged these islands as 
part of the territory of Hondaras. 

Now the obvious effect would have been, by implication, and indeed 
directly, that we are making an unconditional ce: sion of these islands to 
Honduras, divested of those steps which we thought necessary for the 
well-being of the colony and the future political interests of the country. 


Her Majesty's government therefore expressed their that 
could not atopt that alteration, bat the eoeeken vations aa 
of 


the | discharge of the balance, amounting to 


iter 
treaty, none of} fact. He bh; ee Looe 
t 


were alterations in that draught of the| h 





If, unfortunately, these negotiations do not turn out successful it will 
be the duty of Her M y's Government to lay before the House the 
nds of the stand which they have th t proper to make. If, on 
© other hand, the negotiations are 1, and the treaty should be 
ratified and signed in the form which the interests of this country re- 
quire, then the House will probably be content with the treaty, 
without inquiring into the differences between the two countries, 
eer.) 


Mr. Disnaxts.—I wysh to know whether the alterations made in the 
treaty were not communicated to our representative at Washington, and 
whether an announcement of those alterations was not received from him 
before the treaty was ratified and sent to this ce My 

Lord Paumenstoy,--I do not quite comprehend the right honourable 
gontieman’s question, 

Mr. Disranii,—My question is, whether the alterations which her Ma- 
| jesty’s government could not accede to were not communicated to our 

representative at Washington, and whether an answer to the alterations 
of which the noble lord complained was not sent out before the treaty 
was sent over bere for the ratideation of her Majesty's government, 

Lord Pauwensrox,—I might take exception to the word “complained.” 
(Mr. Disnarii.—*“ Well, ted.”"] The Senate of the United States had 
a right to make what alteration pleased in the treaty if they t 
t not fit to xd to. No doubt the probability of some alterations 
ing made in the treaty by the Senate was communicated by our minister 
at Washington. That arrived before the treaty, but our answer was com- 
— on the official communication of the result of the deliberations 
of the Senate. 
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Cavatay Daus, at Weat Port.—The next operation was a drill in 
firing and the sabre exercise, to the uninitiated a most novel and interest- 
ng proceeding. About six feet from the wall, in the centre of the build- 
ing at either side, were placed standards, bearing a most suspicious re- 
semblance to a gallows, the arm of which extended over the space be- 
tween the standard and the wall, On the arm was suspended a ring, 
about two or three feet above the head of a rider passing under it. Ina 
line with this were placed other standards, with heads made of cloth, sup- 
= to represent the heads of soldiers waiting to have them cut off. 

‘urther on were smaller standards, with cloth caps, supposed, likewise, 
to represent soldiers kneeling on the ground, while cloth caps on the 
| ground were supposed to be soldiers lying down, trying to get out of the 
| reach of the sabre. The exercises consisted in riding furiously round the 





dragoons would level a loaded pistol at one of the standing soldiers as he 
rode furiously by and fire at him ; then returning the pistol to the holster, 
the sabre was drawn with the rapidity of lightning, and a stroke made 
for the next man, recovering in time to poise the sabre, and as they 
dashed by to carry off the ring on the point. 

All this is done with the consumption of less time than it takes to relate 
it, and is really a very exciting tacle. The sabres went through the 
rings with a precision which would have been sli nly disa e had 
= been aimed at a man’s eye, and the stuffed s of the imaginary 
soldiers received oa? which could er have been endured by 
| themselves, without even the exception of the thick skulls of our coloured 

brethren. Human nature could not stand such usage, as the Irishman 
said, without falling. After a rather lengthy continuance of this exer- 
cise, the order was given to “ dismount,” = | in less time than it takes 
to write the word, the whole troop was on terra firma. At the word “ un- 
saddle” the nimble fingers worked skilfully for a minute, and soon the 
| troop stood by their horses, having a simple blanket in place of a saddle, 
At the word “ mount” as many heads as there were dragoons might have 
been seen bobbing in the air, and finally to settle quietly on the top of 
firm bodies, on the blankets. The previous exercise was then 
repeated, and the class proved as proficient without saddle or ~— as 
with them, and the scarecrow men received another je eed + ye ing. 
The — and ease with which the class rode, the precision of the - 
man of oS a eee throughout the whole of the ex- 
hibition were pronounced e ng y creditable, and an adequate result 
to the vigorous exertion and woful soiling of white pants necessary to 
the operation.—V. ¥. Herald: Account of the Annual Examination. 


Scorrisu Ivreerrry ; 17 1s Aprrectatep.-—-We bave great pleasure in 
calling public attention to a presentation of plate and a public dinner 
iven to Mr, Macdougal, Inverness, by some of the leading merchants in 
— Business was not always *0 prosperous at the Ro: 
|W ouse as, we are glad to see, it has been of late ; and in 1837, 
| @ variety of unfavourable circumstances, Mr. Macdougall had to 
‘the Gompationofered was ucepted_ and Mf, Macdougll recive 

| the com jon was , rece 

nearly £6000. This sum he has 
| voluntarily repaid—an act which he modestly refers to as one of 
duty ; but cases are unhappily so rare that it has led to the flatter- 
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| pro ated to the hase of a gold watch for each of Mr. Macdougall’s 
| two daughters. On the whole 
, commercial world, which, in all its circumstances and accompaniments, 
has been so honourable to all the parties concerned, and we cordially 
| cong tulate Mr. Macdougall on the highly-gratifying result.—Jnverness 
‘wr. 
| Tue Last Doper.—The Baltimore Weekly Di 
the clothing dealers on Central Market a ve a way of securing 
sales occasionally, which savours strongly of rascality and the drop-game. 
| They place in the coat pocket, an old portmonnaie stuffed with ; 
and a customer comes along inquiring for such a vestment. The er, 
if he judges his customer to be of the right stripe, after essaying several 
| coats, at last says ;—* Here is a coat made for a gentlman; he wore it 
| one day and sent it back ; it was too small for him—try iton. Ah! it 
| fits first-rate, like if it was made for you. Itis well , buttons sewed 
| on strong, with strong pockets,” The customer puts his hands into the 
cong try them, when his fingers come in contact with the pocket 
His imagination is kindled with the idea of appropriating the 
supposed treasure. “ How much did say the coat was?” he eagerly 
asks, The dealer names a good tonal om. “Tt suits me—I’lll take it,” 
eA ah ove reply. The money is paid, and the self-daped customer 
walk off hurriedly with his supposed prize—not stopping to hear the sup- 
— of the dealer as he looks after him out of the corner of 
eye. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ART anp DrrLomacy.—The 











for 
Capitol at Washington is not yet confirmed. Vernet is without doubt 
the best living painter of battle scenes. A friend in Paris writes that he 
met Vernet and congratulated him on the compliment from the new 
world to his us. The painter replied that he knew the 
rican Minister who read to him a 
tch from Washi was in English, of which Vernet does not 
erstand a word. He replied in French, 
understand what the Minister had been so ki as to communicate to 
him ; and the interview closed to the mutual satisfaction of the parties. 
But Vernet added that as soon as his grandson. 
ome from school, he should send him up to the American Minister to 
find out what was in the despatch. and to report to him if it was true 
that he had been invited to go to America,—Providence Journal, June 8. 
Goop News ror Economists.—A new patent for an improved method 
of making bread is about to be tested on an extensive scale in the course 
of a few days by Messrs, Carr & Co., of Carlisle. Hitherto in the manu- 
facture of the dough has sometimes been made by mixing flour in a 
closed vessel with water charged with carbonic acid, and 
vention, which is by Dr. Dauglish, of Great Malvern, consists in - 


sider these islands as part of the terri of Honduras.” The Senate of| ing the air in the vessel in which the flour is contained before tting 


the water charged with gas, so as to prevent the escape of the gas before 
tae speuus af bhtian an iiahing osuannhe It is said that the bread 
on Rue Oe ee oe of lightness, and 
that, owing to the av the waste consequent upon chymical 
changes which take ape tore aad oak aye of fermentation, an economy 
of 10 per cent. will be effected.— Times. 

——y ey ng a an ad os t + teeta mee be will 
percei at the Banks, following course adopted Govern- 
ment, have mutually agreed to keep all their accounts in decimal cur- 
rency, commencing on the pet Apia pan 2 1858 ; and they request 
peep tie pee to use the same currency in drawing all 
of hand which will fall from that date forward. We quite approve 
of this measure, and feel sure that after the first trial, its adoption will 
oe Soe eee SS It is something new 

the London Times citing the ac of Canada in this respect, as 
example to England.— Toronto Colonist, June 6. 
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GOURMET SLES 8 mgemtteent Painting by 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway. 


| 
Frames in great variety, 
emai i acai reo 
J, B. PRLL'S ART Bebe RY AND LOOKING-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
64 anv 66 Kuve Staeer Weer, Toronto, Canana. 





J, GURNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PALACE OF ART, 249 Broad- 
" tall he and Daguerreotypes & 
be Seon te ihe ¥ wert. —-Oped ter the treet inspection of he Public from AM. CaulePa. P 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY 





Happily a union of interests works better in the temperate zone, than 
it appears likely to do in the tropical. The joint naval preparations for 
laying down the telegraphic cable between the coasts of Ireland and of 
Newfoundland occupy the public mind of England. The daily journals 
are filled with items of news or speculation. The huge American war- 
ship Niagare is the nine-days’ wonder of Father Thames, Something 
more than formal salutes are exchanged between her and our line-of-bat- 
tle ship Agamemnon ; the crew of each vies with that of the other in the 
cheer of welcome. Visitors of all ranks throng the decks of the stranger 





TRE, 624 near HM 
LASES KEErEs” 3 = by the Sus votoe of the public 
and the preas, (he most perfectly establishment in the country, Its acoustic quali 
Mes fect, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house. 

Dress © and Parquetie, 50 cents ; Peleeng Seale, 1 cents; Orchestra 
Stalls, $1; Family Circle, 2 cents; Private Boxes, $6 and $3, Office open from 8 ull 4 
= = Y 











WALLAck's w0dnncscececsGneccese seb secoseneeeescedecccccees ... Comedy. | 
NIBLO'S GARDEN oon Italian Opera—The Ravels. | 
BROvGHAIws BOWERY THEATRE... Patnam, | 





BRosvway, perepenenscnceroccecccaccosenccsecsacescecesscncsceses soe a 


the nobl the cockney, the statesman, the rustic, the man of science, 
the woman of fashion. But we always presume that you have your own 


| sources of Information, and therefore need not repeat what is well kuown, 


We will only add that our government evinoes a good-will and readiness 
to adopt newly suggested plans without the fatal delay of routine, such 
as its abusers rarely give it credit for when this international stimulus is 
wanting. And the changes in the arrangements made are frequent. At 
present it appears to be settled that the Viagara cannot, with any advan- 
tage to the enterprise, take on board that portion of the cable which it 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1857. 


The Latest European Budget. 

Peace is decidedly the order of the day ; at least it was so a fortnight 
since in Europe, to which date we are posted by the arrival of the Cu- 
nada, Prussia and Switzerland have come to terms at last; and even 
Le Nord, of Brussels, will presently be compelled to admit that the Shah 
of Persia has made a virtue of necessity, and ratified Ferouk Khan's 
Treaty, signed in Paris, without any reservation whatever. We shall then 
speedily hear of our Indian forces having returned to less unhealthy quar- 
ters, than those which they have been occupying in the Persian Gulf.— 
The progress of events has in the meantime brought about another little 
bit of annexation on the part of the East India Company, which has caused 
some little ferment here—in print. The newly-appropriated territory is the 
bleak and barren rock, about five miles in length, bearing the name of the 
Island of Perim. It is situated at the entrance of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and is erroneously said to command the entrance to the Red Sea. 
This it would not do, if it were fortified as strongly as Gibraltar or Se- 
bastopol, inasmuch as the passage between it and the African coast is ten 
or twelve miles wide, and Paixhan guns have not yet attained that range. 
Its whole and sole recommendation is said to be an excellent and capa 
cious harbour ; for it is uninhabitable, not affording even a supply of water. 
That it may have some strategic value, under very remote and improba- 
ble contingencies, there is no denying ; but we have long ceased to at- 
tach importance to these old-fashioned and worn-out methods of controling 
destiny. In jhe event of war, they are likely enough to be upset by un- 
expected combinations ; in peace they are absurd. Under any circum- 
stances, it seems impolitic for a nation that is essentially a naval power, 
and not a military one, tc be multiplying strong-holds all the world over. 
As for the morale of the appropriation by the East India Company—we 
are not inclined to discuss it, unprofitably. It followed, almost naturally, 
the weak and treacherous conduct of the native Chiefs of the coast ; 
but it is foolish to assimilate the act to fillibusterism in general, the dis- 
tinctive feature of which is that it assails the possessions of regularly 
recognised govenments, wherewith the assailants’ government is at peae>. 

Up to the 15th of April, no special change is reported in the aspect of 
affairs in China ; unless it be that Governor Yeh is reported to be forti- 
fying himself in an entrenched camp at a short distance from Canton. 
This looks as though he would push his barbarous policy to an extreme, 
and abandon the hapless city to its fate. It is not to be doubted however 
that Lord Elgin will know how to discriminate between the crafty and 
cruel tyrant, and the wretched populace who are his tools. But there is 
no need to anticipate. We most deeply regret to chronicle the diminu- 
tion of our small force on the spot, by a very untoward accident. The 
sailing frigate Raleigh, of 50 guns, has been driven on shore, and will 
probably be lost. She carried the flag of Commodore the Hon. H. Kep- 
pel, second in command, and was what is termed a “ “ crack ship.” 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, Viscount Gilford and a son of Sir James 
Graham, are on the list of her lieutenants, 

If the reader turns to the Parliamentary extracts given on another 
page, he will perceive that the trifling opposition made to the endowment 
of the Princess Royal with a purse of £40,000 and an annuity of £8000 only 
proved the general determination of the House of Commons and the 
country to deal liberally with her Majesty’s eldest child, or in other words, 
to manifest their willingness to be taxed in order to maintain her Majesty’s 
own dignity. We must persist though in the belief that the coming union is 
not in itself particularly agreeable to the British nation—in the impres- 
sion that an equivalent grant of money would have been on many ac- 
counts preferable to the annual obligation—that the time is not very dis- 
tant when the worth and inconveniences of our Royal Marriage Act will 
be freely canvassed, with a view to its repeal or modification.—Some few 
divisions in Parliament, on other enactments, exhibit the strong indisposi- 
tion of the new House to enter, during the present session, upon party 
conflicts. The Premier sails before the wind. 

What passed in the House of Commons on the evening of the 29th ult., 
in reference to the non-ratification of the amended Dallas Clarendon 
Treaty, will not, of course, pass unobserved. But we do not perceive 
in Lord Palmerston’s remarks a single word that renders it essential 
for us in any shape to change the views concerning the whole affair, 
which we have for many weeks past reiterated. Neither do we 
feel called upon to notice every rumour that reaches us from Wash- 
ington in connection with the whole subject. One however we incline 
to credit ; and that one is that the American Cabinet has been more wise 
than the American Secretary of State, and has cut down, in the official 

, his voluminous outpouring of a long list of international 
grievances, toa simple discussion of the point at issue. On one thing 
also we confidently rely ; and that is, that Lord Napier is labouring 
strenously to reconcile contrarieties and smooth away difficulties. We 
wish him the best possible success ; but it would be well for diplomatists 
to bear in mind what the proverb says about the difference bet driv- 


was expected she would carry. She will therefore, we believe, act as es- 
cort to the Agamemnon, whilst to the U. S. steam frigate Susquehanna, 
which has arrived from the Mediterranean at Cowes, will be allotted 
the similar duty of accompanying the British ship St. Jean a’ Acre, 101 
guns, ordered to be fitted forthwith for this service. 

A vacancy has already occurred in the representation of Leeds, and it is 
by no means impossible that one at least of the great excluded, Cobden, 
or Bright, or Layard, or Milner Gibson, or Sir W. Clay, or Mr. Fox, may 
again solicit popular suffrages. Perhaps the lesson read to these men, 
who trifled with the national will may be deemed sufficient expiation 
of their offence. Our obituary notices record how the vacancy was 
brought about. 

The periodical outcry has been raised in Parliament and by the press, 
against the lax observance, on the part of Spain, of her anti-slave-trade 
treaties. Much nonsense has been written and spoken on the subject. An 
Admiral complains that the work of guarding the coast of Cuba against 
the piratical traders is laborious and unproductive—and this seems to us 
rather a singular complaint, to come from such a source. He should call 
for more ships, or increased vigilance on the part of those employed. A 
portion of the press too puts forth a suggestion still more singular. It 
proposes to blockade the ports of Cuba, because the slavers escape capture 
in the offing. If a blockade be established, this is tantamount to war 
with Spain. If it be only intended to apply to suspicious vessels, it is pre- 
posterous, inasmuch as slavers avoid the regular ports of entry, and trans- 
act their nefarious business in unfrequented localities, The whole ended 


in the usual promise of the government to apply the diplomatic screw at 
Madrid. 
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to either, at any rate let us kiss the rod that rebukes our self-compla- 
cency. 

But, as is sometimes the case, pride gets up again after a fall ; and thus 
it happens, The writer, who has, albeit needlessly, imagined that the 
cause dearest to his heart has been treated with contumely, does not on 
that account fly off at a tangent, forget (if we may say so) his many 
years of familiar intercourse, and vent wrathfully his indignation, By no 
means ; his patience in this regard forms a gratifying contrast to the 
petulance manifested here and there by newspaper-readers, who remind 
us for all the world of a well-known domestic animal—you must be care- 
ful always to stroke their backs the right way. But one rub against the 
lay of their humours and prejudices— and their teeth and claws are into 
you! 

Whether we be justified or not, in attributing the dignified and consi- 
derate course of the “ Follower of Temperance,” in this instance, to a 
general approval of the course followed by the Albion, we trust that he 
will accept this explanation as it is intended. And as this is rather a 
long article all about three horses drinking at a trough, we will ere long 
revert to the less personal view of the matter, and endeavour to show 
that one may honestly wish God speed to the cause of Temperance, whilst 
doubtful of the policy of enforced prohibition. 

The Hero of the Minute. 

To call General Walker the hero of the hour would be doing him too 
great an honour. He comes and goes and makes speeches, snaps up a 
public welcome where one is tendered him, and affects to be coy where 
his reception is doubtful. He is probably by this time at Washington ; 
but he will scarcely make much sensation anywhere. Even here, where 
a feeble effort is on foot to restore him to the position he once held in the 
estimation of the mob and the mob’s flatterers, he is not destined to 
achieve popularity. Common sense and common fairness, which are not 
quite unknown in the Bowery, would alone prevent this, The real b’hoy 
would scern a man who, having voluntarily saved bis neck by accepting 
certain conditions, turns round and exhausts invective upon his deliverer. 
It is whispered at the corners of the streets that Walker ought to have 
cut his way out from Rivas, or left his bones there. He preferred the 
safer course ; but his heroism is snuffed out. 
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Yachts and Yachting; the late Commodore Stevens. 

In the matter of the winners in last week's Regatta, we were last 
week in grievous error, and are unable even now to correct it. The 
prizes are yet held in abeyance, for it seems to take much discussion 
and even a reference to Lieutenant Maury at Washington, to settle the 
latitude and longitude of the West Bank in the Bay of New York, and to 
determine whether certain buoys deliberately placed upon it, marked so 





In our list of appointments appear the names of the new Solicitor-Gene- 

ral, and the new Chief Secretary for Ireland. We must defer comment. 
Allegiance to Great Britain. 

More attention than it deserves has been given to a refusal, on the part 
of Lord Clarendon, to press upon the government of the United States 
the claims of a poor Irish woman, whose son, having become a natural- 
ised citizen of these States, lost his life in Nicaragua, under circumstances 
that might possibly have afforded her some chances of obtaining compensa- 
tion, Our Foreign Office declines interfering, on the ground that “ so far 
as in him lay’’ the victim had abjured his allegiance. It has hence been as- 
sumed that this amounts to a formal renunciation, on the part of Great- 
Britain, of ber well-known axiom—once a subject, always a subject. The 
assumption is erroneous. The italicised phrase shows that the axiom is 
left precisely where it was. The enforcement is not likely to be easayed ; 
the gratuitous renunciation can scarcely be looked for. 

“The Three Members’”—Are they at Fault? 

From the days of Solomon to those of the Reverend Mr. Spurgeon, 
there have not been wanting exhortations against the sin that so easily 
besets us; to say nothing of every-day proofs that poor humanity is ex- 
posed to the hardest rubs, just where she flatters herself that she is impreg- 
nable. Our turn has arrived; the truth comes home to us—for we too 
had our touch of self-complacency, and it is precisely where we thought 
ourself strongest that a weak joint has been found in our armour. Mo- 
destly conscious—as the manner of the tribe is—of many flaws and fail- 
ings, we still plumed ourself on a rigid adberence to truth and candour. 
Our sole misgiving arose from a doubt, whether we did not sometimes 
thrust these virtues too palpably into the reader’s face. It was well per- 
haps that we should be rebuked. A subscriber during nearly a quarter 
of a century accuses the Albion of double-dealing !! and though it is true 
that the charge cannot for a moment be sustained, nevertheless, it is 
made, and in print. After all our ingenuousness, we are misunderstood 
—and so pride has its fall. 

The medium through which this unpleasant conviction is forced upon 
us is the Yorkville Enquirer, (S. C.,) of the 4th inst. A writer therein, who 
signs himself “ A Follower of Temperance since the 31st of Dec. 1832,” 
and states that his subscription to this journal is almost coeval with the 
date of that enrol ment, thus alludes to the Aldion print of 1856, which is 
entitled “ Three Members of the Temperance Society.” “I have often 
fancied,” says he, “ that the Editors and Publishers intended it as a fling 
at the followers of Temperance.” Such a fancy is a playful one certainly, 
and is harmless enough, so long as it is limited to an individual ; but 
when it is flirted in public, and under sanction of a writer whose anony- 
mous position will not in his own neighbourhood deprive his words of the 
weight most justly due to them, it behoves us to dispel the illusion. This 
we can do in a very few words. The subject in question was selected by 
us as an excellent specimen of animal life, and though engraved for us 
here, was a copy of the original published in London, and brought out 
there under the name it has more recently borne in our service. It may be 
presumed without any great stretch of the imagination that Mr. Herring, 
the artist, having drawn or painted the beads of three horses drinking at a 
trough, bethought himself of a suitable and taking appellation for his group. 
By what distinctive symbol could he mark them? Triads abound—there 
are the famous “ Three Blind Mice,” the “ Three Kings of Cologne,” and 
the “ Three Jolly Beggars,” cum multis aliis. But these and the like would 
have been inappropriate—nor need we cast about for Mr. Herring's rea- 
sons for rejecting this, that, and the other. He hit at least upon a title 
that challenged attention; and just as Sir Edwin Landseer, having 
grouped together the portraits of a noble hound and a pert terrier, 
christened them “ Dignity and Impudence,” without intending to in- 
culcate any great social lesson, so probably had Mr. Herring not the remot- 
est idea of the “ fling” that is now attributed to the Albion. Indeed too, a 
man must be a very sorry joker and a very poor judge of human nature 
to boot, to make any such lame attempt at a “fling.” Whatever there 
be of allegorical in the print is clearly complimentary to the “ Cause,” for 





ing horses to the water and making them drink. Had we the private ear 
of Lord Clarendon, we should respectfully suggest that the whole com- 
plicated net-work of negotiation may perhaps some day be swept away 
by spunging out the Clayton Balwer Treaty ; and that were it so spunged 
out, Great Britain might with far greater facility secure a free transit 





through some of the Isthmus routes. 


it ys an impression of quiet content and peacetul enjoyment, quite 
perfect in its way, and quite incompatible with the idea of latent satire 
on the artist’s part. As for our implied stupiditly in risking an insult to 
such advocates of Temperance as might be found on our list of sub- 
seribers, we scarcely think it worth while to deal with this part of the 
charge. Rather let us add this to the notion of double-dealing already dis- 
posed-of ; and if we cannot plead guilty in the smallest possible degree 











to distinguish them on the latest charts, and known as such to New York 
Pilots, are or are not those veritable Buoys of the West Bank, to the East- 
ward of which the competitors in the late race were by the rules directed 
to pass, and to the Westward of which certain of the reputed winners un- 
thinkingly held their way. 

Meantime the silver prizes won’t spoil in the keeping for a few days ; 
and avother match, we are glad to say, is arranged. On Wednesday the 
Haze, schooner, and the Una, sloop, are to have a friendly contest for a 
moderate bet. The course is from Hoboken to the Buoy of the S. W. Spit 
and back ; though as the affair was got up off-hand, we believe it has not 
yet been settled bet the respective owners whether the regulations 
of the Club matches will be observ: Probably not ; probably each will 
suit himself in carrying canvas. Our hope is that many other vessels 
will be drawn into the trial of speed, as assuredly they will enliven the 
scene by their presence. 

Under the above heading—and could there be a more appropriate one? 
—we are pained to record the death, on Wednesday, of John C. Stevens, 
Esq., generally known as Commodore Stevens. And who, that is at all 
familiar with New York, is ignorant of his devotion to marine architec- 
ture and manly sports upon the waters? Who has not heard of the On- 
ka-hye, of other days, and the peerless Maria, of later times? Who is not 
aware that mainly to the spirit and liberality of the deceased gentleman 
was owing the triumph of the far famed schooner America, at Cowes, in the 
autumn of 1860 t—What else he did is recorded by other pens—his energy 
and success in connection with steam-boats and rail-roads—his early de- 
votion to the Turf—bhis share in the construction of a stupendous floating 
battery for the defence of this harbour. It becomes us only to say that the 
regard entertained for him by bis many private friends was commensu- 
rate with the esteem in which he was held by the public at large. There 
will be a melancholy satisfaction in attending his funeral, this day, at 
Hoboken, the scene of much of his business, many of his most cherished 
associations, and no small amount of his enjoyment in life. 

We have been favoured by the Captain, F. M. Passom, Esq., with a copy 
of the Laws and Regulations of the Yacht Club just established at Hali- 
fax, N.S., for the success of which we offer our best wishes. We find in 
the rules some novelty. Every alternate Saturday, there is to be a ren- 
dezvous for a sail in company ; twice in each year, a Regatta: the winner 
in a match is excluded from competing in the next ensuing one: each 
Yacht in the Regatta is to be stcered by a member: vessels are allowed 
to anchor, during a race, provided they afterwards weigh anchor.—Is 
there anything here that is worth our Club’s consideration ? 

—spa————_ 


Brama. 


« Tho course of true love never 4id run amno.th,” as ell of ep Wie sad Seebe- 
speare and our in the world very well know. we 
ret not to quarrel vith the enthor of a new dame entitfed “Life's Troubled 
Tide,” which has this week been produced at Miss Laura Keene’s Theatre, for re- 
presenting matrimonial life as » maelstrom, and getting up a tremendous tem- 
pest in the domestic teapot. Precisely which way the circling current whirls, 
or upon whose head the fiercest fury of the storm is discharged, I cannot posi- 
tively say, for the play is one of those which must be seen five or six times be- 
fore it can be clearly comprehended. At least I choose to presume it belongs to 
this class, rather than to suppose that it can never by any chance become intel- 
ligible to a well-constituted and attentive mind. 

‘As I understand the plot it rans somewhat thus—there is a gentleman, Mr. 
Morton, a prosperous and ambitious merchant, who is the husband of a lovely 
and loving wife, and the stepfather of a charming young girl, her daughter by a 
former marriage. The enterprising Mr. Morton desires to extend his business 
by employing therein the fortune of his charming step-daaghter, and his wife 
assents to this wish of his—there being apparently no question of guardians, 
trustees, or other legalities and impertinences in the matter. 

Things go on swimmingly for a while, till a smooth faced villain, Mr. Thornton, 
presents himself to Mrs. Morton with an intimation that her husband, in med- 
dling with her daughter's money, had put himself into an extremely suspicious 
position, out of which nothing can possibly deliver him, but a shower of tears 
on her part, and an immediately rapturous acceptance of the affection, which he 
himself, the smooth-faced villain, Thornton, has long entertained for her, and of 
the adoration which he is prepared to pay her. Frightened out of her wits by 
this astounding intelligence, as she well might be, Mrs. Morton is thrown into 
the usual condition of people ejected from the comfortable enjoyment of their 
common sense. She doesn’t know what in the world to do, and does it ac- 





cordingly. 

She begins the most amazing system of relations with Mr, Thornton, and 
keeps it up for an indefinite length of time, until that adroit Machiavellian mis 
chief-maker felicitously dies. Upon this catastrophe her husband, who had been 
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uality of her voice—(a , “ veiled” as the term .) or her artistic 
the better of the audience, | must admit,) and forgives the all which he discovers. | q y (a pure soprano geen se ber 


” } Suet ; “ capacity in its , musical and 
“ And so,” to use the language of the Mrs. Hanivey— and 60 the | remem yy 4 anes pen any stage hated with Gach | vocal appro 


























vision fadeth !”” | bation, as that the general im produced upon the audience was that 
And the ingenions spectator thereupon aks himasif. | Wherefow, anf whats | Te" raaemctelle Balle, toes, sleep wpe bet ilamaph, and—sot ishoxiested. by 
4 ; Pp Pp , ae Mea r ,t a * i—no! 
unto ? How does it happen that Mr. and Mrs. Morton are so sweetly = the laudits that cuaned her efforts t — hout thea t—endeavour to put % 


the beginning of all shadow of common sense or conventional intelligences as to | + the best use b striving her utmost to show the public that its generous wel- 
get themselves into such a scrape at all? How does it happen that Mr. Thorn- | come was qocerded to one thoroughly resolved to deserve it.— Times, May 29. 
ton knows anything at all about the matter? These unaccountable facts ac- ce ee 

counted for, what is the substance of the story? Does Mrs. Morton, or does she | FACTS AND FANCIES. 


not, really and positively compromise herself with Mr. Thornton ? Are we to | Lord Napier’s ball at Washinghon, in honour of the Queen’s birth-day, 
understand that she sacrifices herself and her husband's honour, in order to save | hag heen described in print as very brilliant and successful——Not a bad 
him from the public consequences of his and her niaiserie? And what is the | joke is told of a newly arrived Irish servant-girl, who had obtained a 
moral upshot of the piece ?” place at a splendid mansion in the Fifth Avenue. On the day after her 
I supposed at first that the author had intended to give us a sort of inverted | arrival, her mistress observed her coming down the grand staircase back- 
and distorted antithesis to George Sand’s novel of Jacques, or to balance the wards, and naturally enquired the reasvn of this crab-like movement. 
i i i . iging husbband who | “ Lor bless you, mum,” was the answer, “ we always came down that 
nolie tapes Sita ieian rene © Ss | way aboard ship.”——Whilst the hotel keepers are debating the poliey of 
jumped i is wife might marry the man she pre- | W8Y, #20ard ship. pe & y 
J of a peak in the Pyrenees, that bh we : J | raising their price for boarders per diem, from two and-a-half to three dol- 
ferred, by an instance of female devotion more surprising still. But I cannot | lars, the Lelands, of the Metropolitan, announce their intention of stick- 
suppose it possible that the writer of a play which is so pervadingly, so over- | ing to the old price.——Vidoeq, the great French thiet-taker and spy, has 
whelmingly moral in the tone of its text could have seriously intended to draw | just died at the age of seventy-eight——A powerful iron screw steamer, 
such a character for the edification of the town. No! it must be along make- | capable of —— 600 tons of cargo, has left the Tyne for the North, to 
believe on the part of the wife,’a sufficently distressing make-believe, as I am ready | roceed to the Davis’ Straits whale fishing ——The St. Lawrence line of 
and hardly very commendable—but certainly preferable to the rough siverpool steamers is to run every week during the summer, instead of 
to own—end hastily very coms 7? 6 every fortnight, and every fortnight during the winter. Good !—-An educa- 
reality suggested by the other hypothesis, 


F : ’ tional movement, under the high auspices of his Royal Highness the Prince 
A future visit, however, will enable me perhaps to decide this somewhat impor- | Consort, has been announced as shortly to be commenced by a public 
meeting, at which the Prince will take the chair.——Eugene Sue is se- 
riously ill in Savoy.——It is reported that Mr. Labouchere has offered the 
vacant see of Sierra Leone to a real native African, in the person of the 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, once a slave boy, now a missionary at Abeokuta. 
——State Balls are announced at Buckingham Palace.——Prince Metter- 
nich attained his 84th year on the 15th ult. He is;in perfect health, 
and will take a journey into Bohemia in June. He has just had 
copies made of an unpublished work of his, Hungary, before, during and 
after 1844, to be distributed among his friends——Several diplo- 
matic appointments have been made by the President of the U. 
S. Mr. J. A. Wright, of Indiana, goes to Berlin; Mr. H. C. Murphy, 
of New York, to the Hague, in place of Mr. Belmont ; Mr. W. Thompson, 
of New York, as Consul SS Geuthampten, in place of Mr. Croskey.——Mr. 
Prowse, late Chief officer of the Cunard steam-ship Araiia is to be Chief 
of the Great Eastern, under Capt. Harrison. The Cunard Company deser- 
vedly has the credit of training most efficient officers. ——Fuller accounts 
of the two suicides in our Persian expedition tend to show that Genera! 
Stalker’s mind was unhinged by his official responsibilities. Commodore 
Etheridge was clearly Lp ae nye copyright of Miss Strickland’s 
“ Lives of the Queens of England”’ was sold, the other day, by auction in 
London for £6,900. She parted with it for £2,000.——Marshal Radetzky, 
while walking in his room recently, fell and broke his thigh. Poor old gen- 
tleman ! e is said however to complain only of a consequent delay in 
a contemplated excursion! though a rumour prevails that the accident 
must terminate fatally.——Levasseur, the fer bass singer of the 
Opera Francais, retired from the stage recently, after forty-three years’ 
fessional exertions, in which, it is said, his vocal powers have scarcely 


tant question, For the drama appears to be a success, and was performed last 
night, for the third time. Possibly this is due to the excellent acting of Mr. Wheat- 
leigh and Miss Keene, and to the clever absurdity of Mr. T. B. Johnston, who con- 
tives to create a kind of soul beneath certain “ ribs of death,” baptized by the name 
of Charles Delmaine. Nor ought I to omit mention of Miss Manners who does 
what she has to do, though it is nothing particularly worth the doing, in a sweet 
and attractive way. 

If the moralities have been somewhat swamped in the “ Troubled Tide” of 
life at Miss Laura Keene’s during the past week, they have been landed and left 
high and dry at Burton’s and Wallack’s. 

At the former theatre Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, the Yankee comedians 
who created *o considerable an excitement among the Cockneys, have appeared. 
I have not yet been able to see them ; but I p their engag’ t is likely 
to be prolonged into the summer, for at this season of the year our city always 
swarms with visitors from the West and South, who take an especial delight in 
jast the kind of performances which have won for Mr. and Mrs. Florence so wide 
8 notoriety.—At Wallack’s the most vivid contrast to the Florentine comicalities 
is afforded by a series of the most serious plays. Mrs. J. W. Wallack, Jr.—a reso- 
lute, well-proportioned and impressive lady, who possesses a very sweet and flexible 
voice, and a wonderful precision and facility of gesture—has been scaling the 
heights of tragedy. She plays in lon and in Romeo with equal aplomb, and 
though [ have not seen her in any persistently feminine rdves | can easily con- 
ceive that she should make a very decided impression in any part demanding 





great fire and verve of development. Her Romeo was very dashingly conceived, | PFO! 


very becomingly dressed, and acted very gracefully, though a trifle overpower- 
ingly for Mrs. Hoey’s singularly pleasing performance of Juliet. Mrs. Hoey will 
pardon me, I hope, for comparing her to an Aurora Borealis. For she reminds 
me continually of that phenomenon, as I have seen it in its most splendid perfec- 
tion. She is always astonishing me by some quite unexpected display 
of colour and brilliancy. I think her acting generally wanting in warmth, 
and yet she is ever and anon flashing upon me a sudden intensity 
which simulates the day, if it be not quite the day itself. Her versatility 
is really remarkable. When you fancy that she has definitely adopted 
the quasi-melodramatic style of declamation—in the twinkling of an eye, 
she comes out upon you with a naturalness of tone and a simplicity of pa- 
thos worthy of the highest praise. And so it was that her rendering of the 
character of Juliet most delightfully disappointed me. I am willing to forgive 
her however—and to be disappointed in the same way over and over again—for 

! Disappointed I certainly was not by Mr. Lester's Mercutio. Had 
Shakespeare known Mr. Lester (and I have do doubt he had very many much 
less desirable acquaintances !)he would have cast him for the role of the gallant, 





admired. It is the highest type of the mercurial temperament, and he meets its 
requisitions perfectly. More than this I cannot—and for the matter of that, I fancy 
more than this I need not say. 

Apropos de quoi, et de rien, et des moutons, let me lament the loss of Mr. 
Sothern, who is really one of our most painstaking, and therefore of our most 
promising actors—but who goes away from us with a Benefit—to take charge of 
the Thegtre in Halifax, N.S. I can assure my readers in that city of antitheti- 
cal fame, that our loss will be their gain. If Mr. Sothern shall display the same 

intelligence as a manager that he has always shown as an actor, 
Halifax will become a more agreeable “ garrison” than I fear it is now reputed 
among military Britons to be. 1 wish him and his new fellow-citizens all man- 
ner of good times in one another's society, without prejudice however to the hope 


that New York may not have seen the last of so well known and well-esteemed 
@ favourite. HAMILTON. 
— 
yauastec. 








knowledge that she never before trod » were all in 
demoiselle Balfe's favour, and tended to raise the curiosity and XL. . 
pathy of the audience. Rarely, indeed, hasa beginner made her first essay u 
more auspicious circumstances, and rarely bas more frequent and i ap- 

rewarded the efforts of a performer. It was casy to perceive from the 
cheering whish grested tae Amina ofthe erecing oh se etnpsd neon en 

evening as 
ne [amp tripped light the 


whole house bei one mind. 
welcome a little disconcerted Mademoiselle alte, and evi- 
paigne,” 
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rendered her nervous during the opening recitative, “ Care com 
the to Theresa, “ A te, diletta, tenera madre,” and the slow a 
of the cavatina, “ Come me sereno,” all of which she delivered with a certain 


ho ordinary accomplishment was before them, and the determinati 








was followed by genuine ifestations of approval. The duet with Elvi Sig. 

nor Gardoni), in which the wedding ae presented, confirmed this ra ni 
pression ; and in the parting scene with her lover, where the doting swain 
avows his jealousy of every y and everything, Mademoiselle Balfe displayed 
80 much ene, sn ln 00 Souchiin Sond natural a manner, oo fact of — 

ell as voc: wer Was at once esta’ The second 

oer Cer rales the second of the first), in which Amina, the cleop-walker, 

Shona hee perpen of y~< Count (Signer Ronconi), was equally 

, Of course, dramatic ex cies are far ter, 

and a complete forgetfulness of herself in the scene she portraying could hand. 

ly be ee ren oe a aay were, however, ease, grace, and | 

Saad ansenn ademoise lid ; and when to these are added 


experience 

cteaticn, thove will be little or ’ 
In the Dap more than all the rest, tries the qualifications of a vo- | 
physical re- | 
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» Was delivered with affecting tenderness ; 


b 
) the passion and intensity appropriate to she | , 
wan! | out hence, on Wednesday last, more than two millions and a quarter 


suffered any diminution.——Professor Simonds writes from Cracow to 
say that, after travelling through Holland, Hanover, Prussia, parts of 
Russia, &c., he has been unable to find the “ murrain,”’ which the au- 
thorities in Denmark now state in an Imperial edict is only to be found 
in Schleswig and London.——The Liverpool underwriters have presented 
1000 guineas to Mr. Porter, master of the Meteor, for navigating her home 
from Mobile though leaky, instead of submitting to enormous charges for 
repairs at Key West. Mr. Porter succeeded in bringing the ship home 
by providing himself with a powerful steam-pump.— Blink Bonny, a 
mare belonging to Mr. W. I’Anson, has won both Derby and Oaks, at Ep- 
som Races. We haveno room to-day to describe our “ Isthmian Games.” — 
The infant Princess will receive the names of Beatrice Mary Victoria 
Feodore.——It is seriously asserted in the 7'riester Zeitung, that M. Cavez- 
zali, of Lodi, has succeeded in uring silk from mulberry leaves. The 
silkworm is henceforth to n undisturbed in what Gibbon calls its 
“ golden tomb ;”’ and that may prove sober fact which Waller wrote as a 
flight of fancy : that “ Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine.”—— 
The Duke of Cambridge has hired, for a term of years, Gleveri 1, 
Suffolk, the property of Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, late High Sheriff of the 
county.—— Wanderer of Vienna announces that the King of the Bel- 
gians has gained the principal prize of £30,000 in the drawing of the 


. | Austrian lottery ——Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newry, has trained 
two red deer, and now drives them in a four-wheeled pony carriage.—— | ang 


ed whee mg , of which Prince Napoleon was a member, assem- 
bled oa the Arak i at a pretty country villa near Pillnitz in Saxony, 
there were t four sisters, of whom wear crowns ; the Dowager 
Queen Marla ; the present Queen of Saxony ; the Queen of Prussia; and 
the Archduchess Sophia, mother of the Em of 


peror mar- 
riage is arranged to take place between the Right Hon. Frederick Peel | fore; f= 
the beautiful Miss Shelley, only daughter of John Shelley, Esq., of | street C: 


Avington, Hants, and niece of the poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley.——A lit- 
tle yacht of 23 tons is about to sail hence for Liverpool, with a crew of 
five. We remember an English yacht of 25 tons going from London to Ja- 
maica.——During seven days that the new reading-room at the British 
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it seems doubtful whether the spiritualists will come to the scratch__ 
The Tehuantepec route across the Isthmus is said to be — 
leading x paper had the following non sequitur, in its “ Money-Market”’ 
article of apaaaiog last; “The decline that has been realized in some 
of the most speculative railroad stocks is nothing more than a ‘on of 
the artificial inflation that has existed for years.”’——Virginia is 

& move to draw the mammoth steamer (/reat Eastern to Norfolk——An 
extraordinary marriage case recently took place at Caracas, where the 
British Chargé d’A ffaires joined a gentleman in wedlock to his step-dau, 
ter, both being natives and Roman Catholics——Mademoiselle Rac 
has arrived at Cannes, in the Department of Var. She is still very sick. 
——Gaillardet, in one of his late letters from Paris, states that the Em- 
press Eugenie has broken out into crinoline more preposterously than 
ever, and that when the King ot Bavaria gave her his arm in public. he 
was compelled to bend himself into a semi-circular form! 





Ovituary. 


Mr. Haut, rue Coyservative Memper ror Leeps.—A vacancy has 
occurred in the representation of Leeds by the death of Mr. Robert Hall, 
who was returned, after a severe contest, as one of the members for that 
borough at the late election. Mr. Hall, who was Recorder of Doncaster 
| and Deputy-Recorder of Leeds, suffered severely from an accident, about 
| two years ago, on the Great Northern Railway, near Leeds, and although 
| he so far recovered as to be able to resume his professional labours, his 


constitution was undoubtedly permanently injured, and has given way at 
| last to the labour and excitement consequent upon his recent struggle for 

Parliamentary honours. Mr, Hall was universally respected at the bar, 

and highly esteemed wherever he was known. His age was 56. He was 
called to the bar in 1828, and went the Northern Circuit. At the West 
Riding Sessions he had for some time a a ; and as a tho- 
wong’ sound, ingenious, and learned lawyer, had few superiors in West- 
minister Hall. - 

Mr. D. Davies, M.P.—We regret to record the death of D. A. S. Davies, 
Esq., M.P. for Carmarthenshire, which event took place suddenly, at the 
University Club, London Mr. Davies, who was a barrister-at-law, and 
for many years chairman of the Cardiganshire Quarter Sessions, was first 
returned for Carmarthensbire in 1842. In politics he wasa Conservative, 
and he voted against the Government on the subject of the Chinese war. 
Mr. Davies was in the 66th year of his age. 





Mason Caper Camppe.t.—This officer, whose death has been al- 
ready recorded in the Albion, was connected with a Banff family, and 
was —- related to the celebrated naval commander—Sir Robert 
Calder. is grandmother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Calder, 
Bart., of Ancrum, and consequently aunt of Admiral Sir R. Calder. Ma- 
jor Campbell was, through the interest of the admiral, after whom he was 
named, introduced into Company’s army, where he saw a good deal 
of hard service. He was of a decidedly literary turn, and published at 
various periods uctions both in prose and verse. His Srom the 
East, issued by Messrs. Elder and Co., in 1831, were characterised by much 
of true Oriental brilliancy ; while his Rough Recollections of Rambles at Home 
and — in 1847 by Newby, afforded very racy and agreeable 
reading. He frequently wrote tales and other for Chambers’s 
J , and Tait’s and United Service Magazines, some of which he issued in 
a collected form only a few months before his death. He was a man of 
kindly disposition, and was a general ‘favourite in London literary cir- 
cles. His death was brought on by a severe attack of that terrible ma- 
lady, angina pectoris. 

At his seat, Knells, near Carlisle, John Dixon, of Cumber- 
land, and High Sheriff of that county in 1838. tie was cutee Maree of Carlisle, 
and was elected M.P.for the same city in 1847.—Robert Wright, ., of Weston 
House, near Southampton. The dece was an ardent obuizer of yachting. 
and his two favourite yachts, the Elizabeth and Little Vixen, were the winners 
of upwards of thirty prizes in the Southampton Water and at club re along 
the southern coast.— Accidentally d at Kingston, Canada, Se: it Ryder 

stationed in that ee 





Whelan of the 9th Regiment of foot, 

“The sudden loss of Serjeant Ryder is very seriously felt by Colonel Borton, and 

all ranks in the it. e Cross of the of Honour was conferred 

upon him on the ’s Birthday, by direction of the Emperor of the French, 

for distinguished services in the Crimea.—Mr. Thomas Law Hodges, so well 

known in connexion with the re; tation of the county of Kent, and the hop- 
cgity-ens To the last 


eat tes en of — 
was asa man. a mecing hop-planters 
Ceanbesokt & inttly as the 20th A 3 from 
, Hemsted Park ; declined in 
sented Kent in 1830 ; he was ousted frem 








Museum was opened to public view, no fewer than 162,489 persons vi- | ceeds Mr. Horsman as Secretary of State forlreland. The ntment had been 
sited A chery hes Se0n going the rounds, to the effect that the Nor- | previously offered to Mr. Charles Villiers and Mr. a 
wich Bible Society lately invited Orford to preside at their annual | Se*ting accepts the office of H-M- ees . Stuart 

y . uence —Mr. G. , how a 
meeting, and that his Lordship in reply states that he is notoriously a | [574 of the Admiralty, is re-elected M. P. for : 
gambler and swearer, and entirely out of their pale; thus indirectly | 4 to of Denmark, to be a Companion of the 1 
throwing at them the charge of most contemptible tuft-hunting. The | of the Civil Division — . Francisco Travassos Valdez has appointed by the 
whole is a canard of thirty years’ standing ie It is aan ee ee ee ae ale 
considered that Mr. F. , one of the members for the a ‘ape of G lope for the adjudication of slave . Val- 
city of Cork will obtain the Irish ip of the T vacant by | dez has hitherto held a similar office at Angola, and is favourably known by his 


the resignation of Lord Monck, late member for Portsmouth.——A mar- 


last | riage is on the tapis between Capt. the Hon. James A. Ponsonby, second 


son of the late, and brother of the present, Lord De Mauley, and the 


; | Hon. Louisa Gordon, Maid of Honour to the Queen, second ter of 


the late Lord Henry Gordon, and sister to Lady Augustus Fitzclarence, 
widow of the youngest son of the late King William [V.——The great 
mili steeple-chase, run for near Versailles, the other day, was won by 
Capt. wen’s Cigarette (Lieut. Page, Ist Life Guards, jockey.) The 
riders were exclusively officers of the French or British army on active 


' | service, or members of the Mey clab.——In honour of the Queen’s 


birth-day, Mr. J. E. Wilkins, H Consul at Chicago, got up a cricket 
match, between eleven Englishmen and eleven Americans. The were 
victorious ; but there was some consolation. The victors without exception 
were Engl 
Tepally le —~The blasting operations of Holy mountain have 
come to be periodical sights. At the latest discharge, a section amount- 


“P| ing in measurement to 160,000 tuns of the hardest quartz rock, was dis- 


lodged. 21,000 lbs, of powder did the business.—-Sir Edmund Head 
is expected to sail from the St. Lawrence in the orth America, steamer, 
on the 20th inst.——Much feeling has been excited by the death, at 
Naples, of a Mr. Blandford, who was attacked at night and dangerously 
wounded by ruffians in the street. He was only 24 years of age, and had been 

ttached to the medical staff stationed at Malta during the Crimean War. 
He was a remarkably fine young man.——It is rumoured that Sir 
Allan McNab is about to leave Canada “ for good,” as the boys say.—— 








| The large new floating landing-stage which is being constructed at the 


cost of the Liverpool Corporation for the accommodation of sea- 
fein steamers is all but completed. When finished it will be 1,002 feet 
on, 


g, or nearly three times longer than the United States’ frigate Niagara. | 





Ill health, we are sorry to see, prevents Mr. Buckland opening the 
Montreal theatre for the coming season. Mr. Belton, of the Bostoa o 
will be his substitute. ——The Rev. W. Ll. Milbara, the late blind Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives, has been well received in England. 
——tThe Hon. J. H. Cameron has gone to England. The direct steamers 
from Canada are a great t:on.——The Canarder, Aralna, carried 


r 





(dollars) in specie——A quantity of butter which was seized at the shop 
of a dealer ia Liverpool by the officers of the Health Committee of the 
Town Council was found, on being analyzed, to be thus constituted :— 


mirarti, 
and the famous rondo, “ Ah non giunge,” with the utmost spirit and brilliancy. | Butter, 47-4 ; — (chlo, sod.) 23¢, nitre (nitrate potasse), 0-8 ; vegetable 


Sree atta! barhane be made to certain 
as somew elaborated ing for the present capabilities of singe! 
~—or rather for her present command of them when before the public + bat the 
audience, unanimously pleased, detected nothing of the sort, or, at least, were 
wholly disinclined to criticism. The fall of the curtain was the signal for hearty 
and reiterated applause from all parts of the theatre, and a triple recall, 


Victory. 
We have, as briefly as possible, recorded the fact of Mademoiselle ‘ 
oa the Hy connected with it, and the unmistakeable feeling ite Se 


ornaments and changes in the latter, | matter, 





panied with boquets, for Mademoiselle Balfe, who had al accom, | 
moned, after the first and , : ready been twice sam: | 


second scenes of the opera, and thus consummated her | 


i# not our wish to enter into detailed criticisms, either about the } operations, by the medium of a $500 bet. The judges are appointed, but 


" from Irish moss or other seaweed, with water, 28°5 ; total 
99-9. The butter was an importation from America._—-Put one pound of 
salt-petre into a gallon of water, and keep it in a corked jug ; two table- 
ey for a pint of soap. Soak, wash, and boil as usual. This 
bleaches the clothes —. without injuring the fabric.—— 
The great Boat Race between St. John and Halifax, for $1500 to $2000 a 
side, will, it is now said, come off in Halifax Harbour, before the close of 

is mon A sweepstakes between St. John, Halifax, Boston, and New 
York, is talked of, to come off in Portland Harbour.——Certain unbe- 
lievers and believers in spiritual mediums have determined to test the 





learned the game in England. The day wasafterwards | foundation 


orps, | to 82d Ft. séth Ft; Assist Sarg Ryall, 1th FY, 


writings on the slave trade. 


Arntyp. 
The 30th Regiment, from Gibraltar, is on the way 


to Quebec, to re- 
place the 16th.—The merchant steam freight ship 


freight ship has been taken up to convey a 
ers Portsmouth to China ; the 
H.M.’s ship Belleilse, 72, now at Portsmouth.—The Duke of Cambridge ~ 


War-Orrice, May 29.—Mili Train; yee O Williams, from late Trans- 
port Corps, to be Paymr. G ier Gds; and Lt = to ret by 
sale of Com. 7th Ft; Lt-Col Shipley, from h-p 7th Ft, to Sol. t; 
Lt Herrick to be Capt b-p, v Segre 
Dad , Gent, to be Ens. 1 | Pt: Eus Little to be Lt b-p 


: 
: 
i 
s 


be . . 
Ft: Paymr Bernard, from 82d Ft, to be Paymr, v ae, app 
v 


whose removal from 42d Ft has ; . to res by 
sale of Com. 95th Ft; Maj the Hon H L from h-p 38th Ft, to be Maj, v 

“Maj Vialls to yo A PO 
who ret; Lt Stockwell to be Capt b-p. Gold Coast Arti 





The Hastings, 61 guns, is to be stationed permanently in the Mersey as 
a guard > sailing corvette Zurydice, 26, Capt. Tarleton, C.B., has 

roceeded from Spithead to moorings off Osborne, todo the duty of salut- 
ng, signalling, &c., during the visit of the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia.—Capt. R. S. Robinson and Capt. B. J. Sulivan, C.B., have had 
conferred on them the good service pensions at the disposal of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty by the promotion to flag rank of Capts. Lapidge 
and Quin.—Lieut. A. Parks, additional lieut. of the Saturn, Capt. Smart, 
K.H., at Pembroke, is to succeed the late Lt. Rouse, at Greenwich Hos- 
pital.—Mr. H. N. Scaife is appointed Secretary to Rear Adml. Wallis : 
Mr. H. J. Domvyille, Surgeon to the Conwey.—The latest British papers 
contain few items of interest. 
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New Books. 


The name of Dr. Barth has from time to time appeared in print, as tid-| 
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| to Professor Ingraham, from Boccaccio to the modern penny-a-liner, no | agreeable. While in the matter of handling Mr. Ehninger has somewhat 


teller of stories has ever failed of an audience. 


departed from his more vehement theories of last year, he has thereby 
This delight in incidents and narrative being so deeply implanted in lost nothing in strength, precision, or purity of tone. On the contrary 


ings of his exploration of Central Africa reached, at long intervals, the | universal human nature, it is certainly rather odd that so few of our | he seems to me to have gained in all these respects. There are no such 
civilized world. Fora period of nearly six years, between 1850 and’ painters should have availed themselves of it in their efforts to reach the | cattle in this exhibition as these of his. Compare them with Mr. Church’s 


1855, he traversed the inhospitable, but by no means monotonous or un- | 


| public mind. The great masters of the middle ages and the renaissance 


impossible “ toy’ cows in the “ Autumn,” or with Verboecheven’s well- 


productive region that is bounded by Tripoli and Bornu on the Masti were wiser. The most celebrated pictures of the men, who still, after | drawn but hard and conventionally treated “ Bull” (No. 258), and you 
and South, and by Darfur and Timbuktu towards the East and West.’ three hundred years, sit unapproached and apparently unapproachable in | will better appreciate, than you can from any description, the fidelity 


The expedition took place under the auspices of the British government, 


the highest places of the Temple, are pictures of incident and of imagina- | 


with which they have been studied, and the boldness with which they are 


and under charge, at the start, of the lamented Mr. Richardson, who lost | tion, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, Correggio, Leonardo, Tintoret, | treated. The sidling movement of the cow approaching the brook is 


his life in the interior whilst engaged on this service, as did Dr. Overweg, 


all governed themselves in the development of their genius,by a profound | particularly fine. Although the landscape of this picture is much more 


the German associate of Dr. Barth. The author of whom we would now | faith in the supremacy of Man over Nature. Their treatment of the ma- carelessly and unsatisfactorily painted than the figures, the artist having 
speak, the sole survivor in fact, has just issued from the London press terial world subordinated it always to the world of human interest, hu- 


(and through the house of D. Appleton & Co. in New York) a full, minute, 


man feelings, and human character. Raphael and Titian, for instance, de- 


apparently contented himself with an agreeable gencralization of atmo- 
spheric effects, still the whole work is one of the most pleasing and one 


and extremely interesting narrative of his adventures and observations, | lighted in the beauty of nature, as few of their successors have. The lovely | of the most promising in the exhibitioa. 


under the title of Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. The | p kgr 
publication at present extends only to three volumes, out of five which | tant sky of the Bacchus 


dof the Mad 





de Passeggio at Vienna, and the delicious dis- 


and Ariadne at London, suffice to demonstrate | 


But it is not with Mr. Ehninger alone that Mr. Leutze comes into un- 
favourable contrast. Mr. Edwin White, the hardness of whose colouring, and 


will complete the work ; but the mass of matter laid before the reader is| that the great artists who painted them might have done what they | acertain flatness, may well repel spectators from his “ First New England 


so copious, and so suggestive of speculation as to both the past and the | pleased with the resources of landscape. 
future of this obscure pertion of our globe, that the instalment is enough 
to grapple with. Geographers, entiquarians, philanthropists, and negro- 
philists especially, will find in it the results of long and close contact 
with strange lands and tribes—far longer and closer than that of any of | 
his predecessors who have gone over the same route in whole or in part. 
Dr. Barth, it may be added—and the fact is singular—appears to have 
approached the Equator from the North, about as nearly as Dr. Livingston 
at a more recent date approached it from the South. In either case the 
travellers were about nine degrees from the imaginary line, the one pe- 
netrating but little below the once mysterious Lake Tsad, and the 
other not ascending far above the long-undefined waters of Lake Ngami- 
Had they met! Could such wanderers meet? Will there ever be a high- 
way from the Cape of Good Hope to Algiers? We venture no predic- 
tions ; but it is satisfactory to know that something is yet left for the race 


ever thought it wise to devote to the exclusive reproduction of forests, 
fields, and water, the powers which could dignify and exalt the human 
| form, and interpret the noblest emotions of the human soul. 

Modern artists, especially in England and America, have almost utter- 
ly abandoned this doctrine of the elder time. Fine landscapists abound 
among us ; but our painters of incident and imagination are not only few 
and far between—but in most cases weak and unsatisfactory. They seem 
to fancy themselves working at a disadvantage, and fighting vainly 
against the spirit of the age. I think they are mistaken in this fancy. I 
am sure that the sympathies of human nature are as unchangeable as im- 
mortal ; and that when our authentic “ Ancient Mariner” shall appear, he 
may always stop any one of any three that he may choose to arrest, and 
hold him at his pleasure. But then he must be an authentic “ Ancient 
Mariner.” He must wield the magnetism of a story worth the telling, 





of Bayard Taylors to effect.—At some future day we shall, perhaps, refer | and of an intellect equal to the telling of it. Impotent as is a bungler 
at greater length to a work so serious, so elaborate, so utterly different | with the pen, a bungler with the pencil must always be still more impo- 


in its durably attractive qualities, from those fugitive records of sundry 
branches of the great Nimrod family, with which we have more than once 
had dealings. Let us not omit, however, to mention with praise the sim- 
plicity and suitableness of Dr. Barth’s style, or the abundance and neat- 
ness and value of the many illustrations. These are in the shape of co- 
loured lithographs well executed, neat wood-cuts, and maps full of de- 


tail. The three octavos may be ranged in any library. 


tent than he. For the fatal limitations of the canvas show no mercy to a 
maudlin or a fatuous conception. As the “hour rule” in Legislative 
bodies massacres all simpletons by forcing them to speak to the point— 
so do the stern exigencies of the frame, compelling men to paint to the 
point. Between success and failure, so far as the ensemble is concerned, 
the story-telling painter has no middle choice. And therefore I must 
plainly say that the most distinguished of our pictorial raconteurs, Mr. 





A quaint and pleasant duodecimo is Louisa von Plettenhaus ; the Journal | Leutze, has egregiously failed in the most conspicuous picture which he 
of a Poor Young Lady (Francis & Co.) It is translated from the German, | has sent to this year’s exhibition. The “ Rose of the Alhambra” (No. 50) 
and gives in autobiographic form the experiences of a well-born damsel, | is not the Rose of the Alhambra. It not only does not tell its story ; it 
of very religious disposition, whose necessities compel her to take the | tells an entirely different story. 
place of governess in a noble family. The picture of inner German life | Of course every New Yorker knows what the story of the “ Rose of the 
is extremely well delineated, and there are touches at times of pathos and | Alhambra’ is. Are we not all familiar with the entire works of Washington 


of quiet humour that are pretty and original. 


Irving—just as familiar as all Englishmen are with the works of William 


Miss Catherine E. Beecher once more comes before the public in Com. Shakespeare, and all Frenchmen with the works of Voltaire? But if we 
mon Sense Applied to Religion ; or, The Bible and the People, Harpers.) The should import a benighted stranger, say from Austria, or Buenos Ayres: 
work deals, as you may suppose, with Religion and Mental Philosophy, and put him face to face with Mr. Leutze’s picture—what would he gather 
and is out of our usual range. We must say, however—though not pre- | fom it? 
possessed in its favour by the dedication“ to the People, as the Safest He would see what appears to be the transept of a Cathedral, of deci- 
and Truest Interpreters of the Bible’’—that it shows signs of mature re- dedly uncertain date ; and placed therein he would behold a magnificent 
flection and of singular independence of mind ; and that many of the sug- | “#**falque, set round with mighty tapers burning in candlesticks of crys" 
gestions it contains are excellent of their kind. The plain statement of tal—clearly a “ Chapelle Ardente”’ prepared for the obsequies of some 
the author's own waving to and fro in her creed and her religious prac- illustrious person. The illustrious person himself would next be discerned, 
tices, during the earlier years of her life, forms a very striking introdue- | 8terTupting his own funeral in the most outrageous and conspicuous 
tion, and gives you an impression of the pia he scan and good manner, by jumping up out of his coffin, like the lamented father of Don 


faith. Still, we cannot formally pass judgment on a work of this kind. 





Juan, to the great but justifiable consternation of the company present. 


. f the 
Three other books of serious import invite attention. One of them, by ck an yom ae pron oe et ae ae be os 
Mrs. Jameson, (Ticknor and Fields, Boston) deserves to be very carefully ¢ ; 


studied, for it treats of a subject whereon much misconception and preju- 


mourning habiliments appropriate to the scene; and one of them, “ fat, 


fair, and forty,” plainly fai into the arms of two of her friends, 
ice prevail, and whereon the world will look but coldly, unless it be pre- | "ti"? 8a forty,” plainly fainting away 


sented by a writer and thinker in whom we are all disposed to put con- 


whose physical force must be severely taxed by the sudden reception of 


so substantial a favour. On the base of a pillar sits, in an attitude more 
fidence. In two Lectures, delivered only to circles of friends, this intel- easy than elegant, a young girl in Moorish costume, wearing a rose in her 
ligent, experienced, thoughtful, and withal high-couraged and earnest- 


minded woman discusses the position of the many of her own sex, who 
lack at once occupation and the opportunity of exercising those kindly 


hair and holding in her hand a silver lute. 
There is the picture. Now what would our benighted stranger say of 


it? “ Distinctly,” would he not !—* a case of premature burial. I should 

impulses which are implanted in them by the God of natare, and which | infer that the cataleptic lady might be the wife of the distinguished de- 

ber that the } + beremne extinct or perverted. This theme—remem- funct who has just revived, so luckily for himself at least—but I own to 
atte tan Jaen pA is thoroughly English, though practically appli- | some uncertainty in regard to her feelings oa the occasion. Possibly she 
elsewhere—is taken up under the conviction that an im-| i, overjoyed at his restoration to her arms, but she unquestionably looks 

mense amount of social and physical evil prevails under our civilized as if she ‘ took her pleasure sadly after the manner of the Eaglish!’ By 
pn ey nes che ene Nowe the participation of wo- | its own showing the picture represents a scene of astonishment, grief, 

t for “ € - ‘s table institutions. It is no pretentious ar | excitement ; a scent mainly marked at least by seriousness and by solem- 
— women’s rights,” as they arecalled. With the vulgar clamour | nity.” Now this may be a very good story, but it is not the story of the 

or these rights Mrs. Jameson has no sympathy whatever. Her Sisters of | « Rose of the Alhambra.” For the hero of Mr. Irving’s story (I treat the 

tae eanemnen rt eegertl po sarucn i Ne Bega t could not | public as Shah Bahain requested that he might be treated, and make be- 
ovely 0 recognise | lieve that *t all know the is the Phili 

no distinction in the duties and the privileges of the two sexes. She does} Ons mare ny.) Os SERPS He oe 


but plead for the boon of doing good, showing to Englishwomen, by many 


V. of Spain, who chose to fancy himself dead and to insist on being in- 


terred ; and the “ Rose of the Alhambra” is no Moorish heathen at all, 

Sanaa eee es deeian hae eey be han tr Gey bat o very pectty young Cirtetion gist who dressed herself in the pretty 

ey Rae ER, Sot hy Galt suing one Rema Mocntent Granadian dress, and went about Spain giving concerts on a silver lute 

position as governing head, but by their aiding in the execution of all sorts which had been politely presented to her by the ghost of the Princess 
of pious duties. In hospitals, in prisons, in reformatory educational es- 


tablishments, she exhibits the cheering and soothing and ameliorating 


Zorabayda, that lady having come up for that purpose in the most oblig- 


ing manner out of a fountain in which she had been living for some two 
effects of womanly influences, and expresses just surprise that a narrow . 1 


fear of imitating Roman Catholic customs should keep us Protestants, in 


hundred years. And the Queen of Philip was so little likely to go off in 


because of his leaping out of the cereweil in which he had com- 

this matter, so far behind our brethren. The arguments too are so sensi- odean 
led her to install him, that she fully expected him to do ro, and 
bly put and so modestly urged, that we cannot refrain from a wish |p r cas teat 


that they may be widely circulated. If they fall often on stony ground, 


brought the “ Rose” and her silver lute into the Church, for the purpose 


of bringing about that particular consummation. So that the scene of 
they may here and there take root in a good soil, and be productive of 


incalculable benefit. 


The rivalry of publishers has just taken a new turn. It has, we be- 
lieve, been the custom with them—as with other competitors in a race— 
to run under different colours, which colours were discernible by a dis- 
cerning public. Now it seems that one Boston house, Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, having made a hit with certain pretty little editions in diwe and 
geld, forthwith their rivals both in Boston and New York are donning the | shrieks “ Dusseld 
same distinctive marks. The town is inundated with this livery, which 
is pretty enough in a small way, bat which fatigues the eye. Books are 


not soldiers, that they should be bound in uniform. 


SS 


Sine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Second Notice—Nothing is more agreeable than a story. Tales, that 
“will hold children from their play and old men from the chimney-cor- 
ner,” are for ever in demand. The world never has had, and never will 
have, enough of them. Sultan Shahriar is a type of the human race, 
which is ready to forgive almost any thing to its Scheherezddes. Nor 
are good stories alone sure of a good reception. Life is such a dreary 
that they cannot afford to be critical, but 
greedily listen to any body who will cheat them for a moment out of their 
own world into another—be that other better or worse. From Chaucer 


pilgrimage to most people 


| the “Chapelle Ardente” was not at all a lugubrious, but on the con- 
trary a most cheerful and hilarious scene. And Mr. Leutze accordingly 
has failed in his picture. The title of it is a misnomer, the treatment of it a 
mistake. Nor are these cardinal blunders redeemed by any extraordinary 
excellence of handling or of detail. The picture is carefully and minutely 
painted. There is considerable reality in the effects of light, and in the 
representation of substance. As the French say, the whole canvass 
.”? But when one balances the qualities of the work 
with an even hand, the final verdict must be “ mediocre, uninteresting, 
commonplace.’ Compare it for instance with a canvass of the same class 
in the next room. “ The Foray” (No. 484) is a picture of incident, of 
which the figures and the conception belong to’ Mr. Ehninger, and the 
landscape to Mr. Mignot. This picture tells its story at once, although 





But neither Raphael or Titian | 





Thanksgiving,” (No. 406) has shown, in that picture and in his“ Hagar,”’ 
(No. 520) qualities of force and simplicity which augur very favourably for 
his career as an imaginative artist. The No. 406 is admirable in compo- 
sition. The painter has taken some trifling license of colour with the 
sombre settlers of the far Down East ; but he has preserved the Puritan 
character in the faces and the attitudes of his figures, without sacrificing 
anything of the grace and agreeable ease which are requisite to make 
such a picture really successful. The father of the family is especially 
fine ; and the youthful loveliness, at once decorous and buxom, of the 
eldest daughter is rendered with singular felicity. More of softness and 
warmth of tone would have put this picture in the front rank of its class 
among us, The “ Hagar,’’ with fine qualities of colour and an equally 
commendable character of treatment, is a much less finished and satis- 
factory work. The subject too is one that should only be treated now, I 
think, as a study. From Guercino to Saintine, so many men have gone 
through the history of this hapless Eve of the Bedouins, that neither no- 
velty nor any other deeply interesting charm can be expected to belong 
to a new picture of her sorrows. The world is not so bare of subjects for 
the pencil, that artists like Mr. White should be obliged to wander off in- 
to the Desert in search of them. 

It is amazing, by the way, how painters will persist in the delusion that 
there is “ nothing to paint,””—at least in the world of imagination. Look 
around this exhibition. Mr. Leutze’s “ Rose of the Alhambra,” Ehninger’s 
“ Foray,” and Mr. White’s “ New England Thanksgiving,” are the only 
pictures of this class which can claim any novelty of theme. Mr. 
Ebninger and Mr. White, it is true, have hit upon a quasi-novel pair of 
subjects—the first in the “ Michael Angelo in his Study,’’ which is rather 
a whim than a conception, though very carefully and agreeably painted 
—the latter in the “ afichael Angelo in the Study of Titian,” which is his 
least satisfactory performance. But what are we to say to Mr. Leutze’s 
“Summons,” which is the old melodramatic Velim-Gerichte scene of the 
gentleman disturbed in the bosom of his family by a mask, who shows 
him a mysterious seal and throws down a letter marked with three dag- 
gers? Or to the doleful and utterly conventional “Sir Thomas More 
taking Farewell of his Daughter,” which is made up of cloaks pictu- 
resquely thrown on the ground, and obliging halberdiers striking atti- 
tudes ? or to ——But I need not go on, For this way lies empt’ ss, and 
the void limbo of ungenial dreariness. I ought to except however Mr. 
Lambdin’s graceful and earnestly intended pictures, Nos. 75 and 121, 
which are no less remarkable for the clearness with which they tell their 
simple and serious meaning, than for the evidence they give of high ar- 
tistic qualities. In point of treatment, the female figure in black of 
the No. 75 is one of the best modelled and best painted figures on 
the walls, though the other figure and the accessories are common- 
place. 

I have not said a word of Mr. Rossiter in this connexion, because really 
there is not a word to be said of him. His three leading pictures, the 
“ Wise and Foolish Virgins,” the “ Primitive Christianity,” and the “Pri- 
mitive Life,” are actually beneath criticism in point of coneeption. Of 
the first it may be truly said that the Wise Virgin has no right to her ad- 
jective, for she is walking about bare-headed in a broiling sun—while 
the second makes small claim to her substantive, when one considers the 
desinvolture of her style, and the expression of her face. There is admi- 
rable colouring in this as in the other pictures of Mr. Rossiter, and the 
Negro-boy who carries the parasol of the “Foolish Virgin” is exeeed- 
ingly fine. But Mr. Rossiter shows such anatter lack of the imagina- 
tive quality, and so profound a misconception of the picturesque (con- 
sider the lights in the “ Primitive Life” or the interior in the “ Primi- 
tive Christianity):that it is impossible to treat his works of this class seri- 
ously. 

Passing from the more pretentious works of this department, I find 
gleams of imaginative feeling here and there in less obtrusive pictures 
which deserve a notice. There is no little truth for instance in the con- 
ception of the fisher’s child holding a sea-shell to her ear—by J.T. Peele, 
(No. 399.) The treatment is rather hard and in parts almost crade ; but 
there is real merit in the face and attitude of the child, and clever paint- 
ing to boot. Just where to class Mr. Tait'’s “ Deer-hunting” (No. 26,) 
I do not precisely know: but it is a picture of very high promise, 
or rather a painting of very high promise. For a picture it is not, and 
this is just its capital defect. It is not “composed” at all—and is 
rather a study than a picture, though even in a study an artist 
should not often permit himself to paint so entirely “without be- 
ginning or end.” Nevertheless, few canvasses on these walls are 80 re- 
markable for force and fidelity of treatment as this. The still water sown 
with heavy pads, the bark canoe, the eager hunters, the hazy floating 
together of smoke and vapour, are all wonderfully well-rendered. Mr. 
Tait has made his mark above his last year’s level, while he maintains, 
with several well felt and tenderly painted pictures of game-birds great 
and small, the position in that department which he then attained. 

Another artist whose acquaintance I made in last year’s Exhibition, 
Mr. D. Johnson of the “Gamblers” and the “Savoyard,” has vanished 
in among the Pre-Raphaelite landscapists. I find him only after much 
search in two little corners (150) and (161). These are careful and 
elaborate studies ; but we all expect more from Mr. Johnson—let him re- 
member—and in another way. There are quite Pre-Raphaelites enough 
among us.—Neither Mr. Shattuck nor Mr. Colman have equalled our ex- 
pectations in their this year’s pictures. There is a precursory fever of 
mannerism perceptible in both of them, which I regret to see. The same 





is true of Mr. Stillman, whose “ Moonrise in the Wilderness” (No. 172) 

we have not, as in the case of the “ Rose of the Alhambra” any antece- | 
dent suggestions in the title to guide us. You have only to study the |The last coppery light of day on the mountain peaks, the profound and 
face of the horseman who jogs along with his open Bible in his hand, to | deepening shadows on the water in the foreground, and the tinge of sil- 
see that the Foragers of this party are pious Puritans who have been tak- | very moonlight which you seem to see deepening before you into gold 
ing a godly care of the stomachs of their camp, nor have entirely neg- | across the stream, are touched with masterly feeling and a firm hand. 
lected the opportunity thrown in their way for making a more general The weakness of the middle distance, and a certain character of affectation 
spoil of the Egyptians. The same force of expression which I last year | in the composition, alone prevent me from putting this picture among the 
noticed in Mr. Ehninger’s picture of the “ Sword” is displayed in this best of the year. I have many doubts too of the moon, who must have 
gwup of greater pretensions, The composition is admirable—simple, gained, I think, on the pace she used to keep in noble Sir Philip’s time, 
easy, natural, and picturesque. The light falls on the rich colour of the | to have climbed so high, while the sun keeps the place indicated by his 
cattle and on the armour of the forager, tranquilly, effective, warm, | effect on the bills. Lovyre. 


is nevertheless one of the most genuine landscapes in the collection. 
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.of fish and monsters,—the well-known nautilas,—and all sorts of salt- 
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THE GREAT MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

Here are some further descriptions of the collection at Trafford. ex 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

The be have a snug nook in the gallery, all by their won- 


derful selves. ' 
remarks of the last Exhibition in London, there being nothing but a six- 


As usual, Mr. Thurston Thompson contributes a long series of careful co- 


their fire and fervour and intensity of love perfectly reproduced. Mr. 
Fenton is great in distances and rough stone gateways. Mr. Claudet is 
reat in portraiture ; branch of the art in which he fearsnorival, Dr, 
Yiamond’s Studies of the Insane excite deep wonder, Art contending for 
admiration and respect with Nature. Messrs. Bisson are grand in their 


sault, but“ this subject he was a thorough 
of the Mamelon and the Redan occupied 
the lecture, and the description of the unfortunate assault of the latter | until a pitman g to Gosforth-row, named William Craven, havin, 
© review them in detail would be merely to repeat our | formed, perhaps, the most interesting episode of the whole narrative. | heard 

iz 0 Force, accuracy, and vivacity were combined. The “ tiger-spring” of the 
foot view of glaciers and Alp peaks peculiarly astonishing as a novelty. | French upon the Malakhoft, which was the concluding achievement of the | going home over the 


Fhe Aloion. 


French refused to commence the assault earlier, why, he asked, did the | that a man had been drowned in the old well, and eventually a vague ru- 
poles 


most of the remaining portion of 


architectural views, the Louvré for instance, proud of a better atmosphere | ogth inst. and the Ist of June. The subscribers to the second series may 


for the purpose than London has, Mr. Watkins is admirable for his touched | pe 


promised even a greater treat than that 


presented to the patrons of remember, but this he did recol 


June 13 


--+--y---- --—- - 


English always yield to the refusal? He had, indeed, heard of regrets | mour to that effect reached the Pradhoe-street police-station. Legge 
pressed } the French that they were always kept back from the as-/| and grappling irons were in immediate requisition, but after some y 
unbeliever. The “ affairs’) labour, the search was given up as hopeless, and the bystanders slow! 


and sorrowfully returned to their homes. And thus the matter 
an unclaimed hat was lying at the station-house, came 


| identified it as his property. He said that on Saturday eveni 


3 he was 
oor intoxicated, in company with some of his neigh- 


tale, came as a contrast in every respect to the description of the assault | bours, and having quarrelled with them, he returned towards the town. 
pies of Raphael's drawings, the very rab and catch of the chalk imitated, | on the Redan. The lecturer was in the midst of one affair, and recorded | He remembered n 


after that but having plaumped very suddenly 


his immediate impressions. In the second the manner in which a distant | overhead into a deep hole fall of water. On coming to the surface he 

ocourrence gradually revealed itself to the mind of spectators watching | worked himself clear of the water by means of his feet and shoulders, and 

the course of events with painful interest was finely described. | whilst in this so he stated he fell asleep several times, but awoke on 
So great has been the success of Mr, Russell's lectures that they will | finding himself s 

be repeated at the same rooms (Willis’s) on the afternoons of the 25d and | long he remained in the perilous situation in which he stated himself to 


lipping down again. How he got into the well—how 


nm, he was totally unable to 


have been placed—-and how he got out 
Rect, that he went over to Gateshead to 


ortraits, complete works of Art, and remarkable for rare simplicity and | the first, Although a thorough proficient in descriptive writing, Mr. Rus- | some of his friends, wet, cold, and bungry, and minus his hat, coat, and 


readth. Mr. Taylor's studies of the tangles of plants astonish nature. 
Messrs. Dolamore and Bullock are transparent in their Kenilworth studies, 
Mr. Bedford's Welsh views pass belief for needle-point finish and minute- 
ness; and Mr, White’s rustic bits are matebless. Every different exhibi- 


watched the progress of | 


clear, sharp shadows of sunlight best ; another likes a predominant golden | the jecturer himself, With infinite delight did this kindly little party 


mellow middle tint. A takes corners of hedge-rows, prickly and flower- 
spangled ; B follows the owl to crambly towers and ivied belfries high 


No. 1 is ail for children, and No, 2 settles down perseveringly with most 
commendable energy to still-life studies of ivory cups and luminous light 
focussing armour, So by turns we get all the worl done,—and one tak- 
ing the joint and anotber the side dish the whole dinner is eaten, 


HOLD AND SILVER WORK, 


perevive that the nervousness and hesitation in delivery which had been, with four children, and no possi 


noticed on the Monday, and still more on the Thursday, had almost en-| to coining ; that she used to buy old pewter-po's. out of each of which she 
up among the bells; C, perbaps more adventurous, tries to make a pic- | tirely di 


ture and throw half Rembrandt's mystery over Newman Street models, day next he will have a’ throu 





4 wae A 
ppeared on 


When he resumes bis series on Satur- 
gh a noviciate during which he has 


sell was a complete novice in the art of lecturing when he mounted his! two waistcoats.Newcastle Chronicle. 
rostrum on Monday last, and his discourses during the past week have | 
been to him an initiation into a new mystery, Hence, while the public 


‘ . 4 has watched with anxiety the progress of events in the Crimea, the friends 
tor has some peculiar merit, either of choice or execution. One gives the | of Mr, Russell have with scarcely less anxiet 


Surewp Vu.tarwy.—Now I am telling you odd events, I must relate 


one of the oa Lever heard. An elderly woman gave information 
inst her maid for coining, and the trial came on at the Old Bailey. 
mistress deposed, that ae been left a widow several years ago, 

lity of maintaining them, she had taken 


made as many shillings, &c., as she could put off for three pounds, and 
that by this practice she had bred up her childrea, bound them out ap- 


been aided by the counsels of the best practical critics that the world | prentices, and set herself up in a little shep, by which she got a comfort- 
could atford,—men who were acquainted with him personally, ang could , able livelihood ; that she 
compare his manner in the lecture-room with his manner in private so-| as accomplice. The maid, in her defence, said, “ That when her mistress 
ciety ; men who had witnessed the same events as himself, and could con- | hired her, she told her that she did something up in a garret into which 
| stantly recall old pleasantries to his memory; men who have been the | she must never inquire ; that all she knew of the matter was, that her 


now given over coining, and indicted her maid 


| . , pre 
Stepping out once more into the centre hall, footing It through bronze leading minds in entertainments that heve attracted thousands, and who | mistress had often given her moulds to clean, which she did, as it was 


statues of 


lizabeth and huge inlaid buffets of French work, we come to contributed largely from the stores of their experience. It is not too 


iD? r , h to say that all the choice spirits whose names could be used as so 
Meesrs, Hunt & Roskill’s case, shining like the offerings of the Magi with nossa i 
hage silver flagons, three feet high, presentation cups, and gold vases, In anny pew at conte institution or assembly connected with litera 


the midst of them is the Cornelius shield the King of Prussia gave the | 'e &rt or amusement 


ave been as much interested in Mr. Russell's 


her duty ; that, indeed, she had sometimes sewn pieces of pewter-pots cut, 
and did suspect her mistress of coining ; but that she never had had, or 
t off, one single piece of bad money.” The judge asked the mistress 
f this was true ; she answered, “ Yes ; and that believed her maid 


Prince of Wales, a trophy of Art, and not far off the return ableld, covered | %°Ce™ ** they could have been had their own private advantage de- | Was as honest a creature as ever lived pon that, knowing herself in her 
with relicfs by Veohte in clouds and processions of figures. The work as | Pe®4ed upon It.—Timee, May 18. 


fine as if steel were clay, and could be pinched into shape at a moment's 
leasure, At one corner of the case are some vases of work in 
Sond silver, equal to Cellini’s labours, built up of struggling and battling 


sa 


| would 
Fast Asuexr.—Elliston had acted this season at Weymouth, a place | The judge flew into the 
to which the King was extremely partial, and where it was no ususual 


power, she never could be at peace ; t she kaew, by informing, she 

| should secure herself; and not doubting bat the maid's real innocence 
ld appear, she concluded the poor girl would come to no harm.” 

test rage ; told her he wished he could stretch 


Titans, on whom Jove from a calm summit looks down with majesty. On | thing for him to take his stroll, unattended. On the morning of Ellis- | So Tg Ip enn ben, one Paved Soci ant eeget Se me 


the left-hand side is a great curiosity,-a trophy of the smith’s art ; it is 
Florentine work of a doubtful age, probably not later than Elizabeth, It 


taining five figures,—a king, a jester, and three courtiers,—the faces in a | pox, and seated himself in his own chair. 


strain of energetic expression ; the jester dancing and gesticulating, the 


The dim daylight of the theatre, and slight fatigue, which exercise had 


king cheering and exhorting, and the attendants quarrelling. On the box | ogcasioned, induced an inclination to drowsiness. His Majesty, in fact, 


sits a coachman, and under the box swings a lees The horses’s reins | fe) 
are studded with torquoises and the wheels with rubi 


linto a comfortable doze, which presently became a sound a = 
a 


es, Some presenta- | the mean time, Lord Townshend, who had encountered Elliston 


tion sabres and some old silver-mounted mirrors, pixes and chalices make | neighbourhood, inquired whether he had seen the King, as his Majesty 


up the costly show. 

Another case, a mountain of gold, consists chiefly of corporation plate, 
—1 legend about every mace and 
mens of the Queen’s mediwval plate,—some crystals, cut into the shapes 


cellars, fire-dogs, salvers, and flagons. 
Amongst old-world things, like the horn of Ulphus from York Cathe- 
dral and the curious Scrope bowl, and rare wonders from the plate of 


had not been at the palace since his three o’clock dinner ; and it being 
*, | then nearly five, the Queen and princesses were in some little anxiety 
badge,—and some of the rarest speci-| about him: But his lordship gaining no direction from the dramatic star, 
pursued his object in another course. 

Elliston, now making his way to the theatre for the purpose of super- 
intending all things necessary for the reception of his august patrons, 
went straight into the King’s box ; and on perceiving a man fast asleep 
in his Majesty’s chair, was about recalling him to bis senses, in no gentle 


Oxford Colleges, we espy the great giant grace-cup that Pepys gave the | manner, when, very fortunately, he recognized the King himself. 


Clockworkers Company, and which has been so often engraved that it 
becomes as familiar as th 

the lesser gold and silver ewers with their glistening reflections, stands 
ones as Portia would have used to try Antonio,—malachite and gold, 
inlaid with coral-looking cameos, others inlaid with scales of mother-of- 
pearl, veering grey and white, with ruby and emerald flashes breaking 





ex 


Wh to be done? Elliston 1 t » to wake his Ma- 
e willow pattern to our eyes, and which, amidst | jesty one ed ston could not presume to wake his Ma 


h him—to speak to him—touch him, impossible! and 
“ yet something was be attempted 
out a very Goliath. In a further case are some most costly caskets, euch | theatre should be 
Elliston hit on the following expedient; taking up a violin, from the 
orchestra, he stepped into the pit, and placing himself just beneath his 





cestary to as it was now time the 


lit, 


pedient had the desired 


dolcemente. “” ” 
across, Passing by huge coffers bound with traceries of brass, tortoise- is pane pum. sereeh be the ro ae Crete See 


shell cabinets, and even the great collection of coins and the Douce ivo- 
ries, with the deliciously-carved altar-pleces, cabinets, coffers, diptychs, 
thousands of shining saintlings, fairy saints, invite our eye,—but we 
leave them and the Vertue miniatures, with the Duke of Portland's 500 
and the Buccleuch 500, to enter the Oriental Court, not the smallest glory 
of this collection of old Trafford. 


he 





ORTENTAL COURT, say I'm 
Dr. Royle here has done his best, and we begin with the Buddhist | People waiting—light up —I 


pee Quon-yem, as much venerated as Qui-tam is by lawyers: her hun- 


on—took a 


al sleeper was gently loosened 


from the spell which had bound him; and awaking, up g, and, 
py dee genuflecting comedian full in the face, exclaimed, “ Hey! 
ey! 


y! what, what! Oh, yes! I see, Elliston—ha! ha! rain came 
a — at's o'clock *” 
“ Ap ng six, your Majesty.” 
* Six!—six o'clock!” interrupted the King. “ Send to her Majesty— 
here. Stay—stay—this wig won't do,—eh, eh? Don’t keep the 
up—let ’em in—let ’em in—ha! ha! fast 
——Play well toajett, liston! Great favourite with the Queen. 


brazen arms brandish each one an emblem or a weapon. The walls Let om fo— let om in.” 


of this court, s0 in colours, are hung with Eastern floor-cloths, 


gorgeous 
’ roy: 
Persian tapestries, and Chinese — To J, 4 on 4 bw oy eh toa then quitted the side of his most affable bse ad a ein tien: 
bonsed read, self in five minu or part in drama, went throu business 
the centre runs a row of with bounding 


rows of cases contain embroi 


wear of Solomon, trinkets, and arms; along 

Eastern furniture, with carving, or pierced with cobwebs of ivory 
carving, that puzzle 

right are Chinese 

to the right and left hang splendid floor-cloths from Cashmere, Herat, and 
Pegu ;—a Persian ~bag, and some Persian pictures of court cere- 


monies, are especially curious, It is one delight of real art that it 
= —- and the labour bestowed is concealed by the real = 


The house was a illuminated —messengers were sent off to the 
, ina 


al party, whic lapse of time, reached the theatre. Ellis- 


irit ; nor was his glee at all diminished, when, on at- 


: tending the royal visitors to their carriage, the King once more nodded 
sense, so intricate is their net-work. To the “ : 
actions, original and ingenious in plan and sk ~ | his head, saying, “ Fast asleep, eh, Eiliston!—fast asleep !”— Memoirs of 

Oxtver Cromwett axp ats Costume.—“ Had Oliver Cromwell more 
than one suit of clothes? This question,” says a sagacious 
dent, whose remarks are specially addressed 
Indian ivory seems to have grown and frothed up into these tutir'to me in te Silouteg wey. te ar 


artists, “has suggested 
nting or of 


pai 
shapes,—this thread ecems @ spreading almost of nature over the sculpture into which the Protector is introduced, I find him attired in a 
crimson aha . 


rnaments and glorifies, A scent of spice fills the room, 


coat, broad-brimmed hat, and big boots. Whether he is looking at 


bu 
> ~ King Charles in the coffin, attending his daughter’s death-bed, or charg- 
Ali Baba looks with us over the cases,—Noureddia and the Fair Per- . P 
sian walk arm in arm,—Fatima fans herself on a seat,—and the Caliph | ing St Naseby.—stll, there is the same unvarying costume. | I really be- 


himself, disguised as a Manchester Quaker, discusses the of ging- ye eas t the 
work of the valley Of | ine of the jack-boots beneath the coverlid. On a recent visit to the 


hams over 


craftiest hands in all the rose-fil 
Cashmere. 


of 
To read the Arabian Nights in this court, before the crowd 


romwell, 
pillow, and trace the out- 


came, to sip sherbet and eat a lamb here, stuffed with almonds, with a red- Crystal Palace, I was attracted by the Gothic screen, with its niches con- 


capped Kuzzilbash, would be paradisaical, were it possible. 
—_——a 
MR. RUSSELL’S THIRD AND LAST LECTURE. 


On Saturday evening the interesting narrative that has so much occu- 
pied the attention of the public was brought to its termination. 
The inconveniences endured at Balaklava, the high prices charged for 


\ 


the necessaries of life, and the indifferent quality of the articles so dearly | with orbs in their 


purchased were set forth in the earl t of this third division of th 
narrative ; the position of Mr, Russell himself, using ~ 


for ink, and writing with a quill plucked from the only goose in the camp, 


forming a ludicrous symbol of the general state of things. The “ brilliant | tector was, in its Way, as stately and pompous as that of a 


little victory” gained by Sir De 


of Russians came in as an episode in the of Balaklava, 


coronation 
y Evans over a reconnoitring ra and, nevertheless, far more simple than the latter form as set forth in the 
the | Barl Marshal's 
lecturer dwelt on it with the more emphasis as he said that it had never | agree in matters of taste, but the use of 


taining statues of the sovereigns of England, and, on consulting the Cata- 

ogue, | found, to my satisfaction, that Cromwell was among Well 

then, said I, the question—Shall Cr 

last. Here itis. And among 

—- a burly agers, in the old hat and boots. Now, either let us 
as 


see 
kings in their undress, 





ell have a statue? is answered at 
the rows of mantled and ermined kings, 


on Stat» occasions, or let us see the 
is fair to one is fair toall. Nobody sup- 
ns walked and rode about in ermine and 
if the ordinary costume is to be the rule, 


that the kings and 


let us see the Third in his leather breeches and top-boots, and his 
powder and water | son, * the 


t,’ in all the tight- 


glories of Stulz. 
* The ceremonial observed at the inau, 


on of Cromwell as Lord Pro- 


proclamations, It is a a make all Ap) 
‘ Anointing-spoon 


received its due share of honour or reward. The battle of Inkermann was | kissing the Sovereign on the left cheek by the whole p~ A peers are in- 
cou 


& diMoult subject to treat, from the fact that it really admitted of no de- | cidents in our royal coronations which I, for one, 


cheerfully see 


scription, being composed, as Mr, Russell remarked, of isolated conflicts, | abolished. I have no doubt that many ms feel it almost inspossibl 
perpetual rallies, Se - 


and “duels” between individuals. Nevertheless, he | to picture to themselves Oliver © 


pursued these disjointed details with 


accuracy, and then, atter ad- | than boots and buff. Their i 


arra) in any other costume 
imaginations may be assisted by (in 


a the greatness of the victory, declared that it afforded no cause |‘ Cromwelliana,’ for instance, p. 165,) ‘The Exact Relation of the 


» Obtained, as it had been, at the 


cost of so much valuable | ner of the Solemn Investiture or Happy Inauguration of his Highness the 


life. However, not to countenance the Russian version of the tale, ac- | Lord Protector at Westminster, June 26, 1657.’ This document fully 


cording to which the French and English suffered more severely than | describes how, in Westminster Hall, the Members of the House of Cou | Nand’ thd te gh Chega  himeel 
their enemy, he described a caricature circulated in the country of the | mons with divers of the nobility, the judges, the Lord Mayor and Alder- | 


concealed the crime ; but, however, the jury did bring her in not guilty. 


ton’s benefit, he had been enjoying one of these afternoon wanderings, | I think I never heard a more particular instance of parts and villainy.— 
when rain coming on just as he was passing the theatre-door, in he went, | Jorace Walpole’s Letters, + 
is a chariot, surmounted by a canopy, drawn by four horses, and con- | and finding no one immediately at hand, proceeded at once to the royal | 





Tux Mopern Pu.rrr.—The oracular power and virtue which once 
dwelt in the —_ have de to the Later ee A ye on the other side 
of the street. which once | it over the landscape 
and pointed its steeple, like a still flager of iaeingome over the land- 
scape, and even the minister, which lifted up a b hand of more im- 
perative power, have found formidable rivals not only in the Dissenting 
chapel, but in the private school, nay, in the public-house of the village, 
where men talk, and think, and form passionate purposes over newspa- 

rs, Sermons are now criticised, not obeyed ; and when our modern 
Panis preach, our Felixes yawn instead of trembling. Ministers have be- 
come a timid and apologetic class; the fearlessness of Knox is seldom 
met with, save among the fanatics of their number, ia whom it looks 
simply ludicrous. The thunders of the pulpit have died away, or, when 
they are awakened, it is through the preacher's determination to be pc- 
pular, or through the agitation of his despair ; he in general consults, 
not commands, the taste of his audience ; and his word, unlike his 
fessed Master's, is without authority, and therefore as that of the Scr 
nay, less powerful than theirs. John Howe could preach six hours to un- 
wearied rouge} 20 years ago, Edward Irving could protract his speech 
to midnight ; but now a sermon of three-quarters of an hour, even from 
one lips, is thought sufficiently exhaustive both of the subject and 
of audience.—Cilpllan. 

A Pott or Law.—Dick Wilson, Eldon’s port-wise-loving secretary, 
deserves to be mentioned, as a member of the Beefsteak Club, for the 
frente larity of his fortunes. He was first steward and solicitor, and 

residuary legatee, of Lord Chedworth. He is said to have 
yiayel oh « Nushenead woter pasty. A piomant bere pair 9 sprang 

BY at a Richm water- leasant a i 

in one of hr. Cambri Pa wenhows, wan velestel forthe Git 
ner; but on pulling to the shore, behold a board in the tree proclaiming 
* All persons landing and dining here will be ted 
law!” Dick Wilson contended that the bition clearly 
to the joint act of “ a dining” at the particular If the 
party afew yards lower down, and then dined the tree, 
ouly one member of the condition would be broken ; which would be no 
legal infringement, as the prohibition—being of two acts, linked ae 
copulative—was not severable. This astute argument carried the day. 
The party dined under Mr. Cambridge’s beech-tree, and it ee 
were not “ prosecuted according to law.” At all events, Lord ‘ 
Fe eane of Oe Geen, 9m 0 Goat oe eee 


of his law to practice, that he engaged him management of 
which, as we have said, Dick was 
Review. 





according to 


& 


and accumulating property, 
ul ly left residuary beeenee- ~ National 


Sarina unperR Fatse Covocrs,—Chesterfield was at a rout in France 
where Voltaire was a one of the guests, seemed gazing about 
the brilliant circle of the ladies. Voltaire accosted him, “ My I 
know you are a jade 5 which are the most beautiful, the French or 
English ladies?’ “ Upon my word,” replied Chesterfield, with his usual 
Cae = es, “1 am no judge of paintings.” Some time afterwards, 

Yoltaire being in London, chanced to be at a nobleman’s party with Ches- 


terfield ; ne Le oe 


men does not come from France! Silks, tissues, laces, cambrics, jewels, 

Salts cane, Was cecmmaben eur taaal aie? 
vulgar. deepen at rg Oy Eu- 

genie is Empress not more in France than in “ fashionable” 

that is certain.—Coemopolitan Art-Journal. 


Carries at Favir.—* I canaot,” says the 7imes’ Paris correspondent, 
“ omit noticing a very absurd blunder of the SS See 
ical mistakes of the Constitutionnel when it of the West Rid- 

ing the * partie Orientale de Londres.’ The 

the other day that a religious service was celebrated on occasion of the 


exhumation of the remains of Ximenes de Cisneros at Alcala de 
Henares, near Madrid. The Sidele, like Moliere, ‘ prend son bien ob il 
trouve” it, of course, at once ted the intelligence, and grayely 





nand, and to whom Charles V. himself owed the 


power in . 1517—that is 340 - 
Czar as a satire on the false statements of the Russian newspapers. A | men, the great Officers of State, and others attended in solemn state ; | tn Spata, died tn 1517—-thas years ago, ae in the 7. 
mob of soldiers presents itself at the celestial gate, representing that it is | how Mr. Speaker arrayed the Lord Protector in a robe of tple velvet : 

of the Russian soldiers who fell at Inkermann, bat is repelled | lined with ermine ; presented a large Bible, richly gilt bossed ; girt 


by St. Peter, who regards bis applicants as impostors, on the ground that oo tin a sword, 


they number several th 





8, whe ding to the ne Ts, 
only a few hundreds were killed. The barbarity exercised by the Rus- | to law, 


the wounded on the baittle-field the effect of deadening 


racy was half comic, half horri- 


placed in his hand a seeptre 


of massive 3 and 
ministered the oath (pew 


——to govern the realm of Eagland according 
“ Whatever the reader’s opinion may be as to the right possessed by the 
« 
opinions are sure to differ—there can de no doubt of the 


towards 
the feelings of humaai pansy inherent in the Bri : i — ty land to i agistrat s manner— 
moral re “7 : io n the British soldier, and this instal their chief m: in this m: and on 
e, ad ny 


i 
Russian who was on the point of being buried alive by | fact having occurred ; and that is all we have to do with just now. If an | ateaiien ts 


some English soldiers, simply because his case was hopeless. 


effigy of the Protector is ever to stand—as in common truth and fairness Aleala de Henares itself.”’ 


The heavy gales that tormented the little army (now reduced to about | it ought to stand—among the kings and queens, whom he at least equal- 
t 


nee in yo nor § eo on Ser come grotenyes 

w soon deepened into a gloomy picture of the il lasted 
with all its details of lth aud wretchedness till ee read en ehonee 
was commenced. Occasion was here taken to advert to the horrors of 
Suet ant the zeal of * the gentleman who had the administration of the 
w fided to a ne 


ceived an especial acknowledgment. The despairing listlessness that 








army of the allies to that of the Russians, was lamented by Mr. Russell as 


description, | led in wisdom and valour, the documen’ 
artist with authority for a costume in 
the same time historically accurate.” 


”’ for the relief of the sick and wounded re- , oy 
P. 


and 
many similar caves of procrastination had been lamented before, If the | for life a 


above noticed will furnish the 


Aw Apventurr ww a Draw-wect.—aA short distance be 


On Sunday morning last a hat was found near the 
certaiu finger marks on the sides of the well indicated that a 
nd death had very recently taken place. 





itself stately and graceful, and at | ted by the Board of Trade, was held in St. George's Hall 
- “ ai 


first year of his The Univers leaps with delight at 
Sitele tripping. “Ti ie cortalaly a cut above the 7 — 
The mistake of the Spanish writer, who recommended to such of his - 


| worth’s Assay on Jrish Bulls, actually 
| tory. or the error of the lady who recom ied the Pastor Fido by one 
Guarini, as one of the best manuals for the instruction of young c 
men in the duties they were to perform towards their are trivial 
| The readers of the Siécle are anxiously waiting for an 
explanation, in which none are more interested than the good people of 


a 





Nor Usine rar Leap.—About three weeks since, an inquiry, institu- 


ct 
< 
¥ 


magistrate, 
R.N,, into the attending the total loss of the barque Em- 


Le circumstances 
yond Braifing- peror, Capt. Mitchell, and the of the ship Lady Ebrington, Capt. 
and <1 tery is a a about thirty-five feet | Hats om the 29h af Marco te Black wate Ba on the coast of Ire- 
three ve inches in diameter, with water to within about it) land. Io 
preceded the final operations, and was checkered by desertion from the | feet of the hey em eight | case 


B t 
been used between the time 


spot, left Liverpool, on the 28th of March, and a few minutes before they strack 


| on the bank. Capt. Hulman, however, succeeded in getting his ship off 


At first it was whispered the bank with the next tide, while the barque wasa total wreck. At the 
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termination of the inquiries, the masters’ certificates were withdrawn 
from Capt. Hulman Capt. Mitchell, for the purpose of being forwarded 
to the Board of Trade. On Friday week, at oN nagurnes ah Mr. Mans- | 
field said the Commissioners of the Board of considering the suc- 
cessful efforts made by Capt. Hulman to save his ship, had thought that | 
the justice of the case had met by the temporary withdrawal of his | 
certificate, which was then returned. “As to the case of the Lady Hbring- | 
ton, however, their Lordships felt compelled to suspend Capt. Mitchell's 
certificate for six months.—London paper, May 16. 

Hen-Persvapers.—The Springfield Republican, in speaking of a new in- 
vention for a hen’s nest, pt ers the eggs drop through a trap-door, and 
= — the hen that she keeps on laying, is responsible for the fol- 

0 : 

“ Blobbs met with a loss, however, with one of the persuaders. Blobbs | 
had a lovely young Shanghai pullet of boundless ambition. Blobbs bought | 
ny , and lovely Shanghai used it. She went upon the nest 
in the morning. Blobbs saw her go, and his heart bounded within him! 
Alas! he never saw her come off again. At night he visited the per- | 
suader, In the w compartment was a of feathers, a few toe- | 
nails and a bill. In the lower compartment were three dozen and eleven 
eggs! Blobbs saw it all! Her delicate constitution had been unequal to | 
the effort, and fired by young ambition she had laid herself all away.” 





A Jrsouive-Maton 1x Wittsaree.—The games are begun, and this is 
the opening of them. It is a quaint game, immensely amusing to look at, 
and as I don’t know whether it is used in your counties, I had better de- 
scribe it. A large roped ring is made, into which are introduced a dozen 
or so of big boys and young men who mean to play ; these are carefully | 
blinded turned loose into the ring, and then a man is introduced not 


blindfolded, with a bell hung round his neck, and his two hands tied be- see 


hind him. Of course every time he moves, the bell must ring, as he has 
no hand to hold it, and so the dozen blindfolded men have to catch him. 
This they cannot always manage if he is a lively fellow, but half of them 
always rash into the arms of the other half, or drive their heads together, 
or tumble over ; and then the ee invents nick- | 
names for them on the spur of the moment, and they, if they be choleric, 
tear off the handkerchiefs which bind them, and not unfrequently pitch 
into one another, each thinking that the other must have run against him 
on purpose. It is great fun to look at ajingling match certainly.—School- 
days at Rugby. 





Cvess. 


PROBLEM No, 441, sy J. B., or Brrproxr. 


BLACK, 





| 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 440. 
White. Black. 
1. Kt woe R to R8 (or 4). 
2 KtwkK2 Anything. 
3. Kt or P checkmates. 
pS Gata Oe Q P tks Kt (or &. 
F Bite Rts, checkmate. — 
Gi denis ates isethepeerenccncce B P tks Kt. 
£ Bi he Fo Q Rie Anything. 
Ki to B 3, checkmate. 





to the National Tournament of the principal rs in the United , which 
is to take place in next. first thing requisite is to as- 

the amount of ; therefore we invite all who an interest 
in this to call at the New York Chess Club, No. 19 East Twelfth 
Street, and their names for such an amount as they shall see fit. Five 
Sellars will enfitie them to a Book of the Games and Problems offered for com- 





‘a volume of 380 


| vital Style Head Dresses. Also. 


| 





did 
in the common version, “ My lovers my | 
sore.”’-—So afterwards in 375 Brutus begins 
“ Romans, countrymen, and lovers.” Another 
undergone by this and some other words is that | 
only to men, whereas formerly they were | 


Eee 
Hi 
pre 





| S™hayes' x, Seuruo, 24 Spring Sirect, New York. 


“ Le Norp” anp rvs Invurariowe.—The Nord has been seized for a li- 


bel impating to the Emperor, Empress, Grand Duke Constantine, and | 


Court, the vulgar and ignoble amusement of attacking and defending a 
steep mound at Villeneuve-l’Etang, like a parcel of children let loose 
from school. 
skilfully,”’ but to have been ultimately made — after having * pe- 
netrated into the very midst of the enemy.”’ This pretty little fiction is 


| 


287 


GREAT SALE OF DRY GOODS, 
DAMAGED BY FIRE 
arts 
LINEN HALL, NO. 3323 BOWERY. 


In this game, the Emperor is said to have “mancuvred | $167,000 Worth to be Sold Out 50 per cent. Below Former Prices, 


HIS STOCK CONSISTS OF SILKS, EMBROLDERIES, SHAWLS, MANTILLAS, HO 
siery, Gloves, Delainea, French Lawns, and Calicoes. Also, the Largest Stock of Linen 


b li | ae ta the Clty : by eet Le + 4-4 for 2s. 6d. per yard. Table canoes, Napkins, 
ver a ical jon. POylevs, Marseiiles Qailta, Blanke's, de. All must be sold without reserve. N.B.—A libe 
t ought to co polit allusion | discount made to small store dealers. 





Dr. 8. 8S. Frren’s “ Srx Lecrures on tae Cavses axp Crere or Consumr- 
Trion ANP THE Laws or Lirs,” wherein is explained the Author's treatment, 
by which Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart-Disease, Dyspepsia, Bil 
Disorders, Female Com: ts, and many other chronic 
pages, vings, bound in Muslin, from a desire to do all 
the good possible, will be sent by mail, free of postage, on the receipt of 40 cents, 
hardly the cost. Address S. 8. Fitch & Co., Tl4 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 


57 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, 

Remvee yy the Steamers and oes ae it the season, valuable Invoices of 

Summer Goods, for GAN RN'S R, many of which are the confued 
Styles and of the eminent Makers and Designers trom 

MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STRERT, 
LON 


Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 


it; they have taken the lead of all for the last ten 


| 
| 


| 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 
CARPETINGS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
S@- MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 


diseases, may be cured— | Patent Tarestay, Beusseis, Vaivet, Ivonaix, Taner-Puy, axp Low-Pricen CaRrertnas, 


Ou-Crotms, Rees, Mats, Marrine, Starm-Canrerives, &c., &c. 
Also, t variety, 
BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE AND MUS 
LIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, do. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand S¢t. 
ENGLISH CARPETS FOR 1857. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES aT 
HIRAM ANDERSON’S, NO. 00 BOWERY, NEW Y¥ 
Ts CELEBRATED LARGEST AND CHEAPEST CARPET ESTABLISHMENT IN 
the United States. Buyers 


Carpets and Ol! Cloths, Rugs, Mats, Matting, Table and Plane Covers, 
Shades, Stair Rods, &c., 


ooms. All Goods warranted as represented. Goods exhibited at all times 


Window 
| jooda . 
THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSK ARR TO WELL KNOWN TO NERD AD. | Sirus! aah reqpesitaliy Saved \o cusnaiae We chatenete steet of Conte Gaslaved Ten Se 
years. 


SELECTIONS perhaps excel any previously 
*,* Rvery Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
a 57 WALKER STREET. 





OUR LATE STYLES OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 
& MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
utiful things that 


ua, and in our best styles, an early call will secure many bea’ will run of 

oun Se season ts 

be the largest and besi-selected variety ever ¢ in this city. 
dD. bavEaN oy 

os. 





JEFFERS, 
No. 467 BROADWAY, 
LADIES’ FRENCH SHOES, 
JRFFERS has im ane a magnificent stock of Ladies’ and Misses’ French SHOES, 
BOOTS AND TOILET SLIPPERS, to which he would call the ay oe Dmg of his cus- 
tomers, and would invite a visit to bis establishment from Country His wholesale 
stock is equal to any demand. 





FIVE BUNQRED CAMBRIC CAPS 9¢ t5:; 300 Embrotdered swiss 'T 


niton Seta, Embroidered Cambric Handkerchiefs, Steel ng Skirts, Crinoline and Moreen 

do., Fine French Embroidered do., Ribbons, Tri loves, Biack Thread Laces. Beau 
an Invoice of Fancy = Just received at 

HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway, between Amity and Fourth Streets. 








LIFE-PRESERVING SHIRTS 
ND BATHING DRESSES.—THESE SHIRTS ARE THE INVENTION OF AN EXPR- 
rie seaman, and are the and most simple se!f-preserver that ever been 
brought before the public. This invention, after a severe test and critical examination, has 
by the following gentlemen -—Joseph Walker, 


M urance Company ; Nathani George 
son, President of the Board of Underwriters ; Bird & Neilson ; Johnson & Hi 


CHARLES J. BUNKER, 37 way. 





Office of the rn 
N  Tediaien Kattrond ton? 
Yorx, Saturday, June 6, 1857. 
NDER EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES, THE DI RS OF THIS COMPANY, 0 
are now in the city, deem it proper to make : 


expressed. e 
dends the entire amount ; and we strongly stock: 
holders not to sacrifice their stock under the t ‘uence of a temporary panic, which is attempted 
to be created, as we think, for the express purpose of alarming holders, and inducing them to 
throw their stock upon the market. 

It appears from an examination of the ted stock lists that the ag ate of the sales of 
the general stock of this Company at the Bxehange, from the Zisi of to the 6th of 
June inclusive, a period of seventeen days, has been 51,839 shares, while our books show 
the number of shares ferred vo reguiar daring that time 
and the number of shares transferred by regular stockholders was 6,168 . in 
stock has been withdrawn from the market (haa had been throwa upon it 
“Secee liected that within the time specified two 
it is reco! within 
the gaaranteed stock, and that some of the stockholders have 


statements in order that ae ees may not 


Wi'yEnwirk, = SHAREES BOTLRR, 


HENRY KEBP, ELISHA C. LITCHFIELD. 


FFI OF THE COMMISSION oF ii AND ASSESS- 
-_ “PAY AKE CE.—Notice is hereb 
Ah Ace 


ce 
the several wards of the city of New 





i 
F 
| 














AM. : WLER, 


N 
Ni ICE..—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 
POer Or ceamer CENT this RDAY, the 


. CENTRAL AMERICA, will close at 
gun day of June, at one o'clock, P. M. 
cH informs his n poquaintances 
LOUi, S7RISE cocenattelly interne Me armmeroee setentowrere 
street, where he is selling fine Gold Jewelry at joods and Fan 
ual to new. Also, Clocks Wi workmen. 
Particular aitention will be given to Clock 
when ined 


Office on SATU 
I. V. FOWLER, 











| 
| 


airly cun. | 
Stock of CLOTHS, CASSIMERS, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted to | a 


| 


' 


wood Walter, President has 
Griswold; A. B. Neil | 


Agsine. | aa rare to find an author whose 
The travelling public, seafaring mea, pilots, and all others exposed to accidents by sea, are 

| invited to call see for themselves. ‘articular attention given to exhibiting the same to 
| the } C 


he | wi @ tolerable acquaintance with fictitious heroes (not 
Charles 





be open for review a 
- (° New Court yf the 20th day of May to the 25th day of June inclusive, 
the hours of 9 o'clock, A.M., and 4 o'clock, P.M. 
‘Application for the correction of erroneous assessments must be made at the office of the 
of Taxes and Assessments during the period above-mentioned. Ali 
who jest to make such appliention (sseapt by resesa of sickness, cr abaense from city, 
| durt entire period in which the books are .) will not be entitled to relief from 
of at any subsequent lL. W. ALLEN, A. W. WILLIAMSON, 

J. W. BROWN, Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 
Post OFFICE NOTICE.—The Matis for KUROPE, via per U.S. Steamer St. 


Liverpool, st 
‘LANTIC, will close at this Office on SATURDAY the 20th day of June, at o'clock, 
4f. TIC, wile at on RPATSAAG V sy : 


PRESENT | ihe greatest Plensare Pp) 


wase take note 
IRAM ANDERSON’S GREAT CARPET ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 9% Bowsry, New Yor. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 321 B dadway, ve published: 
ELLS’ SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. An attractive book for schools and the fa- 
4 ing the phil hical exp of every day eccurrences, and forming 
og introduction to the study of the sciences. By David A. Wells, A.M., Bititor of the 
Annual of Scientific pleas. &e.. &0. Copious Thastrated. Price 75 cents. 
KIDDLE’'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, A bv concise outline of Astronomy, fi 








‘or be 
259, and 380 Broadway, New York. | ginners. By Henry Kiddie, A.M., Assistant Superintendent of Pablic Schools, New York. 
—enne | Beauututty ilustrated with Colow ‘ “ 


red Drawings. Price 38 cents. 
t Br on receipt of the above price ; to teachers, for examination, at bait prise. 
rt ER'S SCHOOL SPEAKER. A very copious and spirited book for declamation. 
ice . 
Sent, prepaid, for $1 2); to teachers for $1. 
ive catalogue of the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. gratis. 





BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 


Published by D. A & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley," “ Villetie,”’ 
4c. By Mrs. Gasket, author of “ Mary Barton,” “ Rath,” “ North South.” With 
a Portrait of Miss Bronte, a View of Haworth Church and Parsonage, and a Fac-Simile of 
Hand-Writing of Miss Bropte. In 2 Volumes. l8mo. Cleth. Price $1 30. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF IT. 
The reputation of both the biocrapher and the subject adds assurance that the reader will 
be well rewarded.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 
'e need not praise this book. It will find its own wey in the world, as all remarkable 
books do.— Boston 1 A ’ 
The story of Charlotte Bronte is more touching in its truthful simplicity, than the mimic 
pathos of romance.— New York Tribune. 
The story of a woman's life, unfolded in this book, is calculated to make the old feel 
and the om. * * * By all this book will be read wititinterest * * * Mrs. Gaske! 
vebesst ono of the best blopraphies of a woman which we can reeal to mind.—. 
Tt is rarely that we find a port: era: 


with snch a remarkable setting, and 
orks are so popular, so vivid, and distinctive, and whese 
personal hist was so utterly unknown.—London Times, 

DYNEVOR TERRACE: OR, THE CLUE OF LIFE. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe."" 2 volumes ,12mo0. © 


5 “oth, 
Extract prom a Review or “ Tue Herm or Revcivers,”’ awo “ Hearrsease,” IF THe 
Nort Amenican Review rox Arau.— The first of @ sensation 
here was the * Heir,’ and what a sensation it was! Referring to the tear washed covers of 
ao owe aforesaid, we find it belonged to the ‘eighth thousand.’ How many thousands have 
deen fssued sinee by the publishers to s of 

or swept awa, 





bat fami n great part of tender hearted dameels—were pl 


down to the nursery idol re 
Sir Guy Morville, of Redclyffe, Baronet, the most admirable one we ever met with, in story or 
out rt aeoeuntean, the brilliant, ardent child of genius and of fortun 
with the beauty of his early boliness, aud overshadewed with the darkn itary 


ess of his 
| som, and the soft and touching sadness of his early death—what a caution is there! Whata 
vision !"" 





SUMMER READING. 
AUL FERROLL. By Caroline Clien. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

LORENZO BENONI. By Giovanni Ruffini, author of “ Doctor Antonio.” 12mo., 
BITS OF Pe ARES 5 Being, Original Irish Legends, Tales and Eccentricities. By Dr. 
BATIRE AND SATIR By daa . Lyol., Imo. 75 cents. 

THE vo wie WAY IN THE Wo ; Being the Autobiography of a Jour- 
ne. inter. cloth. $1. 

CEARSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. m0. sloth. 

Ly ec ei Sd So Personal Ske' and Memoirs of his own By 


ir perees. ith Hlustrations by Darley. $1 25. 
FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISP: Es ; oR of a Merchant's Life. By 


neeut Cloth, $1 25, 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections fog bs Wee. 
ings, and es of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical b; 
Evert A. ; @ Portrait on Steel, after G. Stuart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 

RPISODER P INSECT LIFE. i Adee Domestica. Three Series: Tnneote of Orting, 
Sapenne. ond, Aviamn. 3 volumes, Cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated, each 

or 

LIFE IN MISSION, THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 

2 volumes, I2mo. Cloth, $2. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 








TO PRINTERS.—COPPER-FACED TYPE. 
(CORTELYOU'S NEW-YORK TYPE FOUNDRY AND PRINTERS’ WAREROOMS, WS. 


in 1828, No. 29 Sravee Sr.. New-York, (four doors below William.) 
The eaeew prepared to furnish his well-known and gy 


Also, 10,000 lbs. of ven of the laie foundry of Ht. H 
a . le . 
Green, sale: cash. and fonts of hand ‘Small Pica ta. 
Also, Second Fromme: bien 1 medium, 2 1 Albion, 1 1 
Peintect of N " @ vent three times before Jan. 1, 1868, 
end ound use one of will be paid in T when four 
namumene a ©. CORTBLYOU 





repali 
al! and regulated on the premises of d for 
one year. Old Plaied Silver replated, equal to new, in the best manner. Reforences will be 
given to some of the first families in og 
LOUIS ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


ANGLESEY LEG.— Patent Elastic Joints.—Made 








The an of over twenty in Earope and this q 
wa practical knowledge of his Art, is enabled to offer this substitute for a limb, 
ag the best world affords. to Prof. Mort, and other eminent Surgeons in this 
S O'S ARTIFICIAL HAND.—A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so ar- 
ranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, grup, Go, ty masmaet Ge senaising 














winini? Te antpncdattoe sped we Sr Hal ging |p, WALWORTH, Atorcy and Gonnetor ot 

itor a) to 7 4 WALWORTH, Attorney w, 

that he had met with igs on the rond apa which it was impos D. NAroHEZ, Misa, 

in at Huy, repel tad automated Tae prs PR RRARRES Mpa Seem arate 
son with whom he to deal was, , & man of energy and inven- | Groncs rvev . nERRy 

tive resource. He immediately despatched his plans to France-—a little Ma a 

additional time having been to foreigners—and they were re- | J)®, LEVETT: Dette, Ni nse and improved. Atmosphere’ Pressure, Piston ot 
ceived in due course as some which had prepared in that eountry. | Arufcial Femarkable for their iocrenaed arscas In Power of matifcation, 
They now cum multis aliis, their author having at any rate displayed yh B= ty to ll 
@ most © perseverance | 4 fae pa mepteny tem elsewhere. Teeth removed by the benumbing application 





Gop Fretp ix Great Browortu, Carsume.—There have been several 
ounces of gold dust discovered, also a large 
the workmen employed in anew 

R. G. G. Warburton, Esq., and 
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the SS buttons of the aftila (jacket), the 
sword, and spurs, are of massive gold, studded 








with emeralds and diamonds. ey my ty yhpler 


weigh 1,300 countr 
pm ee ftp entity anh wh untae Bela oa the 
as y 


— Galignam. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 
EALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
HAYS REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA REDUCED 
cost of Saltpecre, conunue to otter their well-known of 


Electric, Indian Rifie, and Kentucky 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 


Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a full assortment of qua 
Uties aud grnas required by the Lo give satisfaction. 


standard has the copuietion fe than 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


Rifle Powder, 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 
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ee reiterate tion, to bu: 
wT 7 ana to th tier a ie ork a 
Cengress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 
25 PER CENT. NT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE =: 
tl further on al) Casm Ponca asss of |0oxixG-GLasses, yr . 
. Whieh will be seid, Of the deduetion at the Low 
ocr‘Market Prices Se Fidees of caleclng Ly. SO te 


AMS. STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway. 
M DPOLITAN HOTEL BECIRG?, yvenriskweNT ON OUTSIDR 
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FINANCIAL. 


PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE AND CHICAGO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
$10,000,000 Mortgage Bonds Convertible. 
23,000,000 POR CONSTRUCTION. 6,000,000 FOR sy gh or = NDED DEBT. 
y 1, 1887, Principal payable January 1 Tat en per Ce 
See a eee tet NCIT AL AAD INTREIOT PAYABLE IN NEW 


TV a 


redemption of ¥ nd Dobt of the Ohio and Pennsylvania, Cte ans os a yn Ba 
Wayne and Obicago Railroad Con: ponies rea ectively, maturing at differs: 

ember 1, 14, and Juiy 1, isi the RURGH. + a Cnt ny e.7 CHIGCAGH 
ekit ROAD COMPANY, into whieh th a. Ubree companies ny one mnmolb 
dation Auguat 1, 1866, has authorized the issue of TEN THOL baths MONDE z whieh 3 = 
of $1,000 each are known aa Construction Benda, and 6,500 of $1,000 each are known as 
« tT 
"These t a Lat MOKTOAGK LN. LN TRUST to JOUN FERGUSON and THO 
MAS RB. WALKER of New ar, covering the Company's Road of 465 miles, from Pits 








the immediate completion and full equipment of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Ratlroad of 465 imate 2, ae Well as to make timely provision for the 


burgh to Ohieago, with all grounds, appurtenances and franchise, embracing the 
Railroad Bridge over the e Aleehote rites os ar Pitaburgh, oy rounds of great value in 
ray Alegheny, f . Ta Wares and other points, 
provides for " un 

The Red Sa Honda will remain nade 4 —_ of the p Seasons, and be lasaed only 
from Ume te faa they can be exe! yy to be sold to redeem the out 

nding Bonds of the three Companies conse! oa, ond privil of such exe e Ay 
. extended to holders of those Honds, and hea attention ts ly invited to the 


that € lidated Company and themselves by sue! ph tage 
“i ie cre oi itched tor wale 0 spree he = finish the road between 
and to leat and equip and urna it with a full sek, 
of Rolling Roctineti, aggine Hon 8 thope, Gailen Houses, &c., the estimates for all of 
whieh are nearly 8, 


The ital k of the company \s fixed at. 16,000,000, 
© capital sioe i. emugony to 8 





The present cost of re 1000, 000 
‘he ital is pearl eseee . 6,000,000 
M The fentea'S at th bt ose aged pA Sinn aeeeanehnentnenminaienuads é.c.000 












‘ tee road, mainly from local trafic, since » the consolidation from the lst of 
Angus tmot 1s the iat of May , 1887, hn mothe, have been over $1,290,000. The net 
earnings for They 


time are at the rate of ov ] per cas on the entire coat of the road, 
are the carnt of an unfinished and om arial Vallaated and equipped road. 
The earnings for 18ST are estimated a 
en road te operated for SKS miles, trem Pitta h to Plymouth, Indiana, where its busi 
oan passes to and from Chicago over onemee more cireuitous route of diferent guage 
“The 82 miles between Plymouth foago are in eegoese A. atruetion, and far ad 
yennee toward completion, Four thousand tuns of Amert miles of 
rack this season, and the whole work pact to Chicago within 12 months ; 
a whiok the earnings will —y aso, asia be lieved, with the development of the business 
of the road (aa permanent tneame of WO per annum, 
The guarantios of this vesal | os belleved to exiat in theae facta 
immense resources for local traiie in passongere and freighta. It connects 
by the shorteat line Pittsburgh and Chicago, and passes U h 2 countios and 15 count 
“ wna, (nena the termini.) the valuation of whose reper ie for taxable purposes in L | 
100, 000,000—the cotatios embracing some of beat dew and me 
productive in Ohio and Indiana, and the towns being among as. most important centres ‘ot 


+“ between Pitteburg and Chieago. 
he Road it in communication w Ne | 








over fifteen lateral railway connections, brin, 

or whale Western Ratiroad age —— connections conferring marked advantages to e 
Road as a route over various jons af ite line from Chloage to Toledo, Cleveland 

and Buffalo, and from Pitt ~ ahs of yapolia, St. Loula, Olnefwnati, A reference to | 

will more fully ihuste pry this 
3 Road isa 5 line, withont ‘Gretchen, and the longest comtinvous Ratlroad in the 
United States, and for Ite whole longth of 448 mies part of « great Central Route, in connec 

tion with the Peonsylvania alined of BIS niles ladelphia to to ne and of 
New York to 1, via Phitadein Fo ome SS the Al 

lentown Read tn Fomayivant of milea only from York to thus say- } 
ing trem 6 to 73 mii . oe via Ry “fren pC to @ miles, via Al 


York, making also the shert 
ot neue, 4 Tales via a beween poten © oun’ thieage. In align | 
ment and the entire line from Ch on yy marked advantages bo 
grades ex between ( “blcago and Frallas ping tnt Rt, Ove over 52 f Be. | 
tweea Ohieago wrados a af. ay ‘ratlea 
there are ne over 34 10 for “ER and for more 41 ~ ‘hat ave ance he roule le | 
practioall 1 line road, t taush boosme one moat imy ni 
na the oat“ uma " aera avenues ota commerce, and its trate will be 

1 Wand wilt be oa be completed a“ 2 - A ang! as compared with other eading Gs vhrough | 
and bas “p deo. for sale, speedy and econom) 





Atal sani at rinaincenaten, sa cpt presen of thi with coptes of the 
ory, cond * 1s Road, wit Bonds, 
Mortgages, Articlen of Cumaclidation , has been prep ared, and will be furnished fur whe in 


parties desir eae 
The Company solicits a full invent: the merits of this joan, Tt ts offered aa one tn 


of 
over: wi the attention (talivte, and Hieations are pow invited for the tx Con 
crplden Dente. whieh Saves — > aki. : 


A 000,000 So Censlovasten conditional on at emenat being 
taken, with opin to subseribers of ws», at the same rate, oflice 
pH the py ‘0 37 William Street, “Gi dean) when 


at 
all needs Tnttemat jon will be fur 
fa K. P TON, Vice President 

wna of tabargh, Pork Wayne, aad Chicago Railroad Company, No. Sy Wiliam Bireet, 





Orrwee oF Tus Purmevege, Fort ares axp Goumeege Rarnoap Comet, 3 





. at Wil Street, Naw Yore, Mar 21, 1857. 
NON ew tu ¢ oumany HAS RePABLISNED wan OFFICR IN THIS CITY, AT 
iam Atreet, second floor, for the transfer of their and the transaction 
by Due notion will be given ene Se Seen Block. 
Sotdere resiacet ta Now York and other persons luterested, can obtain a recent fail exhibit of 
the Company's affairs, on apptication at -1 ~~ arm 


JOSEPH K. EDGERTON, Vice President. 


AE ee 





Biss Sulit. at 


Wor iN ret a of the grants of 
public Lands Congres, Ad fy orn mon of aren oe eran 
a? canh Baad wil be « Sorin Contitante, entiifing Be p or his assigns 
at his or eprien bo 30 chares of 800 coe Ores rant on electing, at 
ony Se two years ny Sy I ae G- pay Ptoa load 
Wiah pecneeds of eales of intcde wnilt fall Catt, to chae aiviaeade aud te be enuitiod to vote pro 
rata, loa Be one Demeany, one Got forth in enld Steck Eriviiage 

; val 


Sit be at the office of the Company, No. 12 Wall on VON. 
pa ‘and will remain open tll the 3%h une Dated New York, 





une 1, 1807. CHABLAS B . Treasurer, dc. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 


Credits for RU RO PRARBODY 4 CO, Siete: and for 
INDIA, CHINA, te yy Who, ar ahoUy A Oo. 2.708 ORIEN 


Be Sono :) ein paving 






Ringapore. 


Oredits aphonyennent nti = Wales, bed ante. 
Baieane AND irswit . : x + Bay. 
casriennaine. Modi Rictander 
SBANDNURST AGENCY Bendigo. 


a AGk 


4 
ALSO, pram ON BA Fe ANCTROO, 


“JOHN MUNROE @& Co. 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
> 5 RUR DR LA PAIX, PARTS, 





RA E,CRRDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSRS, ALAO, CIRCULAR 
ike OLLARD! "POR OA GRRMANY. 
QRRAT RRITAIN, tetas. ae ND, Net , 
I ™ Traut. 
saa Nbr et ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
ett ou om, son for sale in sume to 





VINCBES. 
Rt D NOTE PAYABLE m Wm CANADA. WE Wages, ray Bane arrtay 


eters teers ee A ea) 
collected 
we wide purenaced ond Neeiset tretand, Reottand, 


BIGPARR RES | vo. 20 Winiam Street, Now Tork. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
mY. & CAnrOnES & EXCHANGE Co, 


88% Broadway, N. Y., 
DAN Ry ty To CALIvoant - ORBGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
and We slands for aalo at all Umen 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, eoence Water Street, New York. 
fesne Mana oF OwaRiesToOn 
RANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sume of One Rterling and up 
oa Bu, h ing upwards, payable at any of the Banks iu Kyoiann, Ine 
SWIFT, RANSOM a co., 
BANKERS, 1 
D*";y, OWN THE BANK OF LONDON, AnD, want Irnarrea xen TO RNGLAND 
’ eredila on Chicago, and make collections in 
Uhe principal places of the West and N weet 








BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STRYET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credit for TRAVRLLERS, available in any part of the world. 


ee eee 


SCs nv all weaall, 
° trade AUN eriNe" one ur RAPHY Y qoveuted alow esses he 





wat 


The Aloion. 


BORDEAUX CLARETS. 
UR SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTEEN WUNDRED CASKS OF SUPE 
rior 


Jaret Wine, consisting of Margaux, St. Jalien, 
and FA Lafitte, of the years 1846 and 148. nes are true Bordeaux, and having 
been selected purchased upwards of three years sinee, will D be sold without any advance 
beyond interest of money and expense of keeping over 

THOMAS MeMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


HIS DELICIOUS SUMMER BEVERAGE, 80 RLOQUENTL .¥ DESCRIRED IN “ HAR. 

pers Monthiy’’ as “the prince of foaming wines,’’ so happily paneyrized by the poet 

(4, W. Parsons), and so highly appreciated by connoisenrs, is one of the best growths of the 

Rhone, and awestarteed ny its cane and sprightliness, the flavour that partakes of 

the odour of the violet and strawberry ay, , » ys Unenliont Vaght a Wine ant preferred by } 
many to Champagne. Imported av oun t and consi, 

: page A Tiiomas MeMULLES, 4s Bie 

- | 


Chateau Larose, Chateau Margaax, 








Beaver Bireet, New York. 
Orders received for Gives igus. 





= SUBSCRIBER RESPROTFULLY SOLICITS ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE CELE. 
rated ALE tn ony quantity Uist mma) —-* req with the fullest guarantee as to ile 
sound ret and good condition, and at lowest market price. 

It is universally pak that this ALE ts worivalled in excellenee by any other imported 
into the United States, the medica faculty tn ~ this country recommend it as one 
of the most wholesome beverages; and its ummer is equall beneficial as in 
winter, THOMAS Mie VLE: Agent 

wer Street, New York. 
bers, cer. 


On draught at DELMONIOOS. William 8... cor. at Beaver, oa Cham cer. Broadway. 
UTHER RLAND'S, 18 Pine Stree 


Y's, 10 Pine Street, 
hic HARDSON & HAYTER, 120 Water Street. 


Imported Direct from the Trent. a 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIRS AND RUMS, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 


CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOOK, 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities, 





June e13 


Subseription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH—SUBSCRIP TION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


Waimers groper eee teense one 


N. B. N. B. Subseriptions received for all Foreign Publications. 


OLSR FIBSD PATENT STARCH, 
‘sed In Queen Victorta’s Laundry. 
Th tk ere to informed that this Starca is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S _—_y~ 
ad Her Majong’ 's Laundress says, that although she has tried Wheaten, on, one other Pow- 
der Starches, she Baa tnd none of them equal to the ee which is 
Tue Purest Stancn Sue a Usep. 


os tp hveglitahiatimanh empdahedtitens th tee, 
ROBERT HOSIK, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States. 





BEST HAIR DYB mm THE WORLD! 
MTS IS STRONG LANGUAGE, YET BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DY, (RECENTLY 
‘ Loy on ee eth aess ce acaiane > Som. 
exwigues Mize MEDAL AND DIrLOMA, 


4 
ri 
a 
fa 
| 
} 





ELLUC'’S ELIXIR OF CALISAY 
D plea mememnnaides: aoe 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLK AGENTS IN THR UNITED STATES FoR 
MESSRS. CRUSK & FILS PRERES BORDEAUX | and MESSRS, LADR & SONR, 
— ON-THE- RUIN 
IL assortment of their 
BORDEAUK pane WHC N Ts WINES 


-! VB Orders for direct atin... on rt Proimpily, and on liberal terma. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
PT ME UXDERSIGNED, OLR AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THR GALR OF 
announce 








of Messrs, RUINART, PERE & FILA, Rev ne, begs te 
| aaeteee Fahy he be bas made arrangements with the wing houses, 
exe v 
avi & 00,5 BLOODGOOT a a a] DE Witt SUREBALTES a 
“olive Bk a‘ i A. WHITLOCK & ©O. ; awin CHESTER DRIGGS ; 
Bk arin witha favour artirgen ea LAMONT AON, 
or caret’ ‘ul com 
selected a Wine to be known ~ . 
B. AsBOCl ATES? oe 
which will be foant me fo ol to equal, if not any other brand now for sale in 
the market. From ngretpert and large means of Te yt 4] 
thai deni Fria whie! rithich shal meet withthe mpprota:ion wt onetmers, be feet per: 
| auaded that a trial w all he claims the excellence of this wine, and recom. 
pa ay th P-L KLETTA, 83 Beaver-street, 





REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Suceessor to 
BUNKER & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCER 
BAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn's Seed store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 139% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOR, 
Opposite the Hudeon River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
the 


Directly oppovite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE avery ' Sasenereres 
of Fine Groceries, 





Ol Rare Old W 
brands of Champagne including their own MAX SUTAINK. All the dithreut varieties &¢ Claret 
Hock Wines. 
The Choteeat rata of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
All the different kinda Saeen, Cpneve, Botars, Suess ot N 
A General A = Coowuene, Gaetan their Celebrated Setusneeen thane, West 
gene sepes fs SST TEES 2, Se 
y ver and all 
Sart seasey cages Sees, al 


URING THE PERI 
G aon? re -> 4 } wap on NTROD RY VE 
D J Sumy B INTRODUCED, TH HA 


them to that 
sales have increased to | Tosa at “AIL conende that his rane es 


EK AMOR iow WORK ae 
(Successor to the business of J. “ wdou,) Nos M4 and ‘ater 


WILLIAM COBB'S 
ATEN? MOTE, SALOON AED, SANILY OOOEINO RANG 
! = MILT ANGRS, WITH WATER 


ft 
mL 





bon ates Orene Goa rhebel) Sinks | Steam 
Cote and Toa Urns ; Copper, thn and Tron Kitchen F Rtas |, 


‘th, 1806, 
N. Aubin's Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hotels, 
Churehes, Country Houses, Colleges, &e. ; also, Villages and Cities. 





ITH WALIJS PATENT POWDER.PROOF LOCKS, ae 8 AME THAT W 
wie ns ERE 


R 
wanted separate ‘orld’s Pair, ae, Lenton, We, on8 ihe Wort . 
Cig 1883, and are the only Safes that joda he Lonton Wi tas 
: Aafre are now admitted to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the anb- 
coreee Sameane Se world to produce an instance of these Safes failing to preserve 
the hottest trek or a burgiar ioking the lock. ~ sas 
wed to make and sell Her 


and their 

& OL Aree oo ye oi IST and 199 Water Street. 
N. Re Proof suitable tor thes 

oo pes Abe bey jor the securing of Plate, Jewelry and other valuables, 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, _TACELR 
B Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the 


above A World's 

hand a large and well assorted Mock of | RO atir c 

BAIT, TR OUT PLIRA, &e., Ae., of every variety, whieh he is able to Ae the moat ; tee. 
Merchants dealing tn the above Articles, will dnd it to thelr Interest 

. w eall and examine his 

. THOMAS Ht i ng York. 


| NB ePetaeinn of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, ack d by 
ermen to be the best ut sheds for Frofiing ever vtec, 7 















of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL mite d or GaRy 
35 Broadway, and 





Fourth Avenne. 
EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, .............5 $200,000. 


OFFICK, NO. ‘ BROAD STREKT, NEW. YORK. 
insures all kinds of Buildings, Household Furniiure, Merchandise, Vessels 
other Property, AGAINST ‘aa aad FIRE. 
JORGE 8. DOUGHTY, President 
RUGRNE PLUNKETT, Vice-President 


HTS Compan. 
T in Port, 
Hexey Quackennoes, Secretary. 

DIRRCTORS. 








Geo, 8, Doughty, Kugene Plunkett, W.A.8. Van Durer, ©. W. Burnham. 
Jacob —_ F. J. Hosford, Waldo Hutchins, Joannes Gourd. 
A. eC. Hingsians ‘ anny Semmens, 4.7 > enwell. 
yater. Anson Livingston, »> 

John Garcia, J Charles B. Hart, 
Wm. H. Johanson, Joba H. Brower. William Ferdon 
L. B. Lahens, rick Penta, rt W. Mead. 
A. Van Santvord, M. O. Roberts, Charles B. White, 
Hi A genre © Hoguet, Ramsay Crooks, J. an. 
Howard ©. Cady Geo, BK, Morewool, Alfred Plunkett, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
pritis# COMMERCIAL ComPany, 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,900,000, NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
C the Atlantic. Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Call 
a Luswrali, and special risks taken. 


Office—65 Wall 


; 


GRO, M. KNEVITT, Acrvarr. 





GECURITE F Lh my: Ins ES CosePane, 
the City of New Y¥ 
OFFICE, 31 a STEERT, (GREAT Ad BUILDINGS) 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
of Loss and » 
Oye Company tears Property bo Damage by fire, on as favour- 


J Walker, — Lawrence, 
a F. Mout, Jas. G. Garner, 


“ER. Ek 


: Ribd, P. Birdsall, Jr., 

Rdward Wood, L. B. Wyman Wm, H. Le 4 H. Beyer, 

Robert L. Case, Rawd, B Creewell, oF. RW. 

Wm. Dennistoua, RB. J. oWine. Chas r, 8. T. Valentine, 

Edwa. Merritt, John Sonn D- Warren, Charles 

ee oe Wena fone * David Be Reclir 
rinnel, iw . 

OSHOMAS W. HIRDSALL. Secretary. a sOskeu Ww President. 





YORK, LONDON & 
UE MAGNIFICENT BRITISN STEAMSUIPS “QC BRN OF THE SOUTH.” 20 tess, 
a 


Captain Bass yo ANA,” 2364 none, Caplan ; Captain 

Owned by "te eR RGPEAN AND wan Ae MERICA STEAM auirerna, COMPANY OF LON- 

pow ant ayy wp, LY ‘and! B EN, ar LA oe yl panoonaes 
A at 

and mails for land will remain one day at Londen, and then proceed 


an 
1} 
zi] 
HF 
z 
“ 
| 
zi 
am 
: 
Ht 
ae 
3 
~ 





Cabin. Qin, reerage, 8 WEDNESDAY, 
©. nae, 11 South William Street. 








THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
COMPANY'S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAM SHIPS 


R. Leitch | Cery of Mancmesren, 2109 tons, Capt. 
Wyne | Rapeanon, eneeent: 1 in ap Jer 


City of Weshington: we howe teres tang » Cty of Washing, tfom New Yort, June n 


ony of Battimere, or “ Jane 3] Gity of Baltimore, ad 5 = 5% 
a 2 im | City of Washingten, a Jay 3B 
aad Se a Charente we And each alternate Thursday. 


sates or caniy TASSAGR. —From Philadelphia and New Y¥: 85 —From 
ulneas, be to the im the 


Sale ace Pieitak stan wee a 
all ha to the uding Svewards’ 

be 
and found in as revuired "Prom Puildelphia ana New Tork, : 
Certificates wae be (reed bare we aan wie one Gutoene of ont thetr 
py by 


ceastremng wm niverpoot fy met 
comparumente: and nach vestn| carrie or acinar Sarfom Dras 2 J uad aeepateh Per 
SETA sO SSS baa, wa 15 Broadway, New York. 


Noa. | and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool, Agent. 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCB_-1857. 
NEW YORK ane HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


United ema 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. ye Dawid Lines; Se FULTON 2am Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1AS7, on the following days: 
we York, 


i 
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tf 
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r$§ Peet 
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AT 
a 
2 j 33 
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" Apothecaries, 635 Broadway, 





rohants are invited to onl 





Seale, Neal Presson, Plates, Kavelopea, &c. 


Wenn. ati a Mase aks A; Demons, ROMS | wu. rove. 













offer the advantages of "both in time 
= se. 
» Agent, 7 Broadway, 


- witiet wan i 
wre. 
Saat a AUWOBEAN SOUNT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE 0O., Paria 














TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Roca Lieut, gen) Ant +, = Quamncen, 

LAION, _—— 4 or Ourrens, (0) 
N vRR, eo ~~ « a or Baoour™, (a 
Wiutas Tirscore . = Hoventon. PPAMANNOCE. 
ARCTIC. } Tene, (W) Gonmsene. poasam Seen. 

\j AMBRILA, (Hew) Pouss? 

woo eapcvent . New Hawreune. Ricwano Moasa. 
CRIM RON ARO. Coosawatran, (n) = Waser Pours, Lance. 
os Bans Racea. Cantemion. 

‘ THON, ‘ Apaiatic. 
‘The “x” “EEE of gg Packets, 
(ots Guam, z 
toRAN QUEEN og ee 


WALES, FRANCE AND GER 


DR vty 0 0 Lp RSSca ea 
serbnent SUES Soe RLS on 





W. YOUNG & CO, 
OFFICK, NO, 18 BREKMAN ST, 














